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FOR DECEMBER. 

From Magic to Chemistry and 
Physics. By Anprew D, 
Wuitr, Tells how some of the 
brightest minds of the middle ages 
were lost to science through the 
hampering influence of a narrow 
theology. 


Deafness and the Care of the 
Ears. By Asram Mitts Fan- 


ninc, M.D. Contains much useful 
information clearly given. 


Modern Instances of Demo- 
niacal Possession. By Pro- 


fessor E. P. Evans. Gives evi- 
dence from recent authoritative 
sources that the Catholic Church 
still holds officially to the belief 
in possession by devils. 


Fallacies of Modern Econo- 
mists. By Artuur Kitson, A 


vigorous argument in opposition 
to some current theories of the 
socialists, nationalists, and other 
economic reformers. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 

Recent GiaciaL DIscoveRigs IN 
ENGLAND (with Map); Canine Mor. 
ALS AND MANNERS; PROTECTIVE 
Devices or Lanp Swaits (illustrat- 
ed); Tue Environment or GRECIAN 
Cutture; Prenistoric CANNIBAL- 
1sM IN AMERICA; RECENT APPLICA- 
TIONS OF Paper (illustrated); Sym- 
METRICAL DEVELOPMENT OF OUR 
Younc Women; Protective Inocu- 
LATION FOR CHOLERA; EvOLUTION 
OF THE ALPHABET; To Tiz A Rope 
OF SAND; NickgeL AND iTs Usgs; 
Sketch or Grorce FREDERICK 
Waricnut (with Portrait). 








50 cenis a number; $5.00 2 year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


New York. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


An Attic Philosopher in Paris. 


OR, A PEEP AT THE WORLD FROM A 
GARRET. Being the Journal of a Happy 
Man. By Emize Souvestre, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
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Abraham Lincoln: The True 
Story of a Great Life. 


By Witu1Am H. Hernpon and Jessr W. 
Weix. With numerous IIlustrations. 
New and revised edition, with an intro- 
duction by Horace Wuitr. In two 
volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3.00. 
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Warriors of the Crescent. 
By the late W. H. Davenport ADAms, 
author of ‘‘ Battle Stories from English 
History,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 
This story of Oriental magnificence, of glittering 
ttarvellen riches of India by the sukate of Ghazal 
sllowers, comes to the reader like new tales 





NEW ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF 


An Englishman in Paris. 


Notes and Recollections. Two volumes in 
one, 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 
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Mrs. Bligh. 


A Novel by RHODA Broucuton, author of 
‘Good-bye, Sweetheart,” ‘“‘ Nancy,” etc, 
No, 105, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


A new and charming story by an always popular 
novelist, 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Along the Florida Reef. 


By CHartes F, Hoiper, joint author of 
‘Elements of Zoology.” With 71 Illus- 
trations. tamo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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various forms of marine life, 


In the Boyhood of Lincola. 


A Story of the Tunker Schoolmaster and the 
Times of Black Hawk. By HEZEKIAH 
BuTTERWORTH, author of the “Zigzag 
Books,” ‘‘ The Log Schoolhouse on the 
Columbia,” etc. With ra full-page Illus- 
trations and colored Frontispiece. 12amo. 

’ Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr, Butterworth describes the boyhood of 
Lincoln, ond the ctenage We of the days in 
middle West. No He fed girl who “e 
stand the earlier life of one of the 

cans can ignore this book—a romance upon 


Hermine’s Triumphs. 


A Story for Girls and Boys, By MADAME 
Cotoms. With roo Illustrations, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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“A STIRRING SOCIAL STUDY.” 


CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


By Jacos A. Rus, author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives.” Illustrated. Square r2mo, $2.50. 
Contents: The Problem of the Children—The Italian Slum Children—In the Great East Side 
~Tony and his Tribe—The Little Toilers—The Truants of our Great Streets— What it 
is that Makes rene Bad—The Fresh Air Fund—The Kindergartens and Nurseries—The Industrial 
Schools— ’ Clubs—The Outcast and Homeless—Putting a Premium on Pauperism -The Ver- 
dict of the Potter’s Field—Register of Children’s Charities. 
bid book is a model of what such writing should be - explicit, straightforward, full of plain 
facts and personal impressions, and free from sentimentality.” — 7he Nation. 


“ 
MARSE CHAN. By THomas Netson ; SPANISH CITIES. ‘With Glimpses of 


Pace. New Edition, illustrated by W. T. Gibraltar and Tangier. By C. A. Srop- 
Smedley. Square 1amo, $1.50. parp, D.D, Illustrated. 12amo, $1.50. 
“ Br t out in superb holiday form. Mr. “Dr. Stoddard is a natural traveller, sees 


Smotig caught precisely the spirit of the | everything worth seeing, and describes admira- 
text. delicacy and truthfalmess ot histouch | bly as he sees. His ‘teyle is direct, easy, and 
have well brought out.”—Boeston Beacon. graceful.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 


The Times, the Man, and His Work, A Historical Study, By Ricuarp S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D . 

L.H.D. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

The central interest of Dr. Storrs’s volume lies in the vivid portrait of Bernard and in the 
penany imperwnat picture of his times. It is altogether histor not dogmatic or sectarian, and 
it will have a oe value for general readers, as shedding new light upon an important but un 

period of history. 


LIFE OF MICHEL ANGELO BUO- , LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASH 


NARROTI. By Jonn Appinctron Symonps. INGTON ALLSTON. By Jarep B. Fracc 
With A ices and 50 handsome IIlustra- N.A., S.T.D. With 18 reproductions o' 
tions, rge 8vo, 2 vols., $12.50. Allston’s paintings. Large 8vo, $5.00, 


Mr. Symonds is recognized as the highest A poet and novelist as well as a great painter, 
pattoriey on the Renaissance, and his Ben com and a friend of the most qninel an of his 
is the fruit of prolonged study. It will | time, Allston was one of the most interesti 
take b rank in biogra; literature asa | figures of his day and this, the first full om 
portrait of the man and as a picture of his | authentic story o his life, is an important and 
imes. fascinating biography. 


THE GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD. 


8vo, fully illustrated, $4.00. 


“ A beautiful volume, The plan of the work is a good one and the execution complete, each 
street 2 acer the life of a t capital, having described by one ae familiar 
with its characte istics, and htly illustrated by a characteristic native artist. e result is 
most interesting and satisfactory."'"—Philadelphia Times. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER.— The Booxsuver for November, the large Christmas 
tissue, and January—the three most valuable numbers A the year—will be sent to any address 
Jor OnLy 20 cenTS. The Christmas Booxsuver will be the handsomest literary annual published, 
containing over 170 es interesting matter concerning holiday literature contributed by 
Thomas Nelson Page, Kate Wiggin, Octave Thanet, T. A. Janvier, Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, and ot .er popular authors, and over 80 lliustrations by eminent artists. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 AND 745 BROADWAY, ‘ ‘ NEW YORK. 














— “BRANTWOOD?” is the name. 
' of the authorized American edi- 
tion of Ruskin’s works. Charles 
E. Merrill & Co., 52-54 Lafayette 
Place, New York, are the author- 


ized publishers of the Brantwood 
Edition of Ruskin. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR of RUSKIN’S WORKS—BRANTWOOD EDITION—will be mailed 
free to any address on application to the publishers, CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52-54 LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, NEW YORE CITY, N. Y. 

















T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Tennyson’s Poems. 
Illustrated with numerous wood engravings 
from original drawings by the best artists, 
with photogravure frontispieces, 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols.,. 
12mo, white back and corners, fancy paper 
sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


Little Arthur's History of Rome. 

By HezexkiAH BUTTERWORTH, author of the 
“ Zig zag Books,” etc. A companion vol- 
ume to “Little Arthur's England and 
France.” Illustrated, r2mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Butterworth, in writinga new Hi of Rome, 
aims to interest the y in the Senutifel classic liter- 
ature of that country. Noone better understands the 
requirements of the young than Mr. Butterworth, and 
his book will foster an appetite for classical studies. 


Tom Clifton, or Western Boys 


in Grant and Sherman’s Army. 

By Warren Lee Goss, author of ‘‘ Jed,” 
** Recollections of a Private,” etc. I2mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


The Every Day of Life. 

By the Rev. J. R. Mitzer, D.D., author of 
“ Silent Times,” “ Making the Most of Life,” 
etc, 16mo, gilt top, parti-cloth, $1.00; white 
and gold, full gilt, $1.25 ; levant morocco, 
flexible, gilt edge, $2.50. 


Daily Food. 


New illustrated edition with 12 photo-en- 


gravings, 18mo, parti-cloth, gilt e, 75 
cents; cloth, full gilt, 75 cents : Preach silk, 


gilt edge, $1.25. 


Milton’s Poems. 
Imperial edition, illustrated, cloth, full 12mo, 
gilt edges, gilt border lines, $1.50 ; library 
edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Hugo’s Les Miserables, 
Translated by Isang. F. HAPGOopD. 2 vols., 
12mo, fully illustrated, full cleth, gilt top, 
boxed, $3.00 ; white back and corners, fancy 
paper sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00, 


Walton's Angler. 
Complete in two volumes, with all the original 
86 illustrations of Major’s edition and photo- 
gravure frontispiece. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.50. ‘ 


Short Studies in Botany. 

By Mrs, Harriet C. Cooper. Fully illus- 
trated; t2mo, $1.00. A practical demon- 
stration that botany may be made attractive 
to very young children, 


Polly Button’s New Year. 
By Mrs. C. F. WILDER. 12mo, unique parti- 


cloth binding, 75 cents. A series of object 
lessons in spiritual teaching. 


Mixed Pickles. 

By Mrs.\EVELYN RAYMOND. 12mo, illustrat 
ed, $25. A piquant story, describing th 
amusing adventures of a number of brigh 
boys and girls in a quiet Quaker farmhouset 


Send for our complete Catalogue of new and 
Important Publications. 
Tuomas Y, Crowett & Co,, 
46 EAST 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 
too PURCHASE ST., BOSTON. 





Send for Catalogue of Christmas Gifts and Birthday 
Books. Special terms to Sunday-schools. 


IBBOTSON BROS., 


RicuFizL_p Sprinas, N. Y. 
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Literature ; 
‘** Americanisms and Briticisms” * 

Mr. MATTHEWs'’s neat little volume is full of lively hits, 
interspersed with not a few interesting facts and happy sug- 
gestions. He punches the heads and pinches the ears of 
some impertinent British censors of American ways, with 
an energy which ought to make them very uncomfortable,— 
though there is too much reason to fear that it will hardly 
have this effect. It is is not improbable, also, that his own 
countrymen will hardly sympathize so warmly with his patri- 
otic pugnacity as he may expect. 

The fact is that the American public, as a body, has out- 
grown the youthful sensitiveness which was troubled by for- 
eign criticisms from any source. The ill-natured jibes of 
The Saturday Review and The Atheneum, which vex our 
author’s spirit, do not come to the knowledge of one Amer- 
ican in a hundred thousand. And of those whochance 
to read them, very few give them so much attention as is 
indicated by a smile of amusement. It is pretty well under- 
stood that the writers do not really represent the public opin- 
ion of their own country, but show merely the temper of an 
illiberal minority, too insignificant to be ‘worth regarding. 
Such, it is evident from the later works of our most dis- 
tinguished authors, like Lowell and Holmes, has been the 
opinion which their personal experience had led them to 
form; and doubtless the genial courtesy displayed in 
those admired works in all references to the English people 
is the best reply which an American writer can make to the 
petulance which occasionally disfigures the utterances of 
some English journals. 

Mr. Matthews is by no means deficient in this courtesy, as 
his pleasant little bout with the always good-natured Andrew 
Lang sufficiently shows; and his general conclusions are 
sensible enough. The long array of expressions in which 
American usage differs from English, such as railroad, con- 
ductor, grade, freight train, to shunt (against railway, guard, 
gradient, goods train, and to switch), merely leads to the re- 
mark that each is best in its place, as being indigenous and 
‘racy of thesoil.’ The different modes of spelling adopted 
in the two countries are shown to be, after all, of trifling 
importance, and each sufficiently justified by good usage, 
English as well as American. In fact, the quarrel or ‘tri- 
angular duellum’ between the adherents of the three 
noted dictionary-makers—Johnson, Webster and Worcester 
—on such questions as whether we shall write honour, cen- 
tre, traveller, programme and reCognise, or honor, center, 
traveler, ene and recognize, becomes ridiculous when 

we find that all these authorities combine in upholding such 
monstrosities of spelling as knowledge, tongue, wrought, 
receipt, weigh, trough, heir, hearth, lightsome, phthisic, and 
hundreds more as preposterous as these. The orthograph- 
ical Pharisees on both sides of the Atlantic strain at the 
smallest of gnats, and swallow without effort the hugest of 
camels. If our authors and publishers, instead of disputin 
over a few trivial differences in dictionary spellings, woul 
unite to bring about a really useful and comprehensive re- 


eabarcanigms and Briticiems, with Other Essays on. Other Isms, Brander 
Matthews. $1. Harper & Brothers. ws nee. 
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form, such as hes been effected in some countries of Europe, 
they would confer an immense benefit on all English-read- 
ing countries, and would earn the eternal gratitude of all 
English-learning schoolboys. 

The other essays which Mr, Matthews has collected in 
his volume are readable and well worth preserving. His sug- 
gestions on the art and methods of criticism, including his 

Twelve Good Rules for Reviewers,’ are eminently judici- 
ous ; and his open confession that he has himself in the 
past ‘now and again fallen from grace’ in his practice, will 
doubtless be good for his soul, as well as a useful warning 
and example for some of his readers. : 





Letourneau on Property * 

Dr, CHARLES LetourngAv holds a highly respectable 
place among the scientific men of France. He is an es- 
teemed professor in the well-known School of Anthropology. 
in Paris, in which his department is that of sociology. “He 
has been, as his writings show, a traveller, a laborious stu- 
dent and an industrious and successful author. His first 
important work, entitled ‘La Sociologie,’ a closely-printed 
volume of six hundred pages, panties about ten years a 
in the Bibliotheque des Sciences Contemporaines, and in 1 
had reached its second edition, His later volumes, ‘ The 
Evolution of Marriage’ and the present treatise on the 
‘ Origin and Evolution of Property,’ have appeared in Mr, 
Havelock Ellis’s Contemporary Science Series, and may be 
regarded as expansions of certain chapters of his earlier 
work, with such additions as subsequent study and observa- 
tion have enabled him to make. 

The merits of the author's works are a careful and con- 
scientious collection of facts, mostly derived from the best 
authorities, and an agreeable style, which in ease and lu- 
cidity equals the best to which we are accustomed in French 
scientific writings. It cannot be said that in the way of 
theory or deductions his volumes present much that is novel 
or striking. He is content to accept in general the conclu- 
ssons of the distinguished writers, such as Maine, Laveleye 
and Stuart Mill, who are considered the best modern au- 
thorities in social and economical ecience, with occasional 
though discriminating references to the more dubious theo- 
ries of McLennan, Morgan, Giraud-Teulon and Henry 
George. The German writers on socialism do not seem 
to have attracted his attention, 

The origin of property is traced by him to a natural instinct, 
which begins far down among the lower animals, existing toa 
remarkable extent among ants and bees, and found in various 
forms among birds, beavers, squirrels, dogs and other spe- 
cies. His first chapter on ‘Property among Animals’ is 
made highly entertaining by a well-chosen selection of in- 
teresting facts illustrating this branch of the subject, As- 
cending to man, the author finds in the property-instinct 
the source of. the first advance from the isolation of utter 
savagery. The beginning of society was the union of fam- 
ilies for the common defence of their possessions. Thus 
originated the clan-system in the village communities, 
which once, he assumes, prevailed universally, and which 
are still found throughout Eastern Europe and many coun- 
tries of Asia. Gradually certain members of these commu- 
nities, having a stronger instinct and talent for acquisition 
than their fellows, became wealthy, and by wealth acquired 
power, which finally, through war and ———. led to tyr- 
anny and the dominion of the wealthy ‘classes’ over the 
toiling and subject ‘masses.’ Such, briefly stated, was in his 
view the origin of modern society, of which the unsatisfac- 
tory condition is due mainly to the development of the natur- 

al instinct for the accumulation of property. The result is an 
organized ‘ individualism,’ or selfishness, opposed to that be- 
nevolent union on which a community’s welfare depends, To 
redress this evil the author, following Mill, urges the enact- 
ment of special laws, such as the imposition of ‘ successive 
duties,’ to prevent the excessive increase o: properties, and 
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to supply the community with a fund which can be em- 
ployed for the general benefit. . 

His anticipations are not very sanguine, and are appar- 
ently colored by what will seem to many the too despond- 
ent views which he and other French economists are inclined 
to take of the condition of society in their own country at 
the present time. Because France does not increase as 
rapidly as other countries in population, they consider her 
to be going backward. The true test of advancement, how- 
ever, is not so much increase in numbers as growth in free- 
dom, knowledge and general comfort. Thriftless Russia 
has a high birth-rate, and thrifty France a low one; but 
forty millions of intelligent and self-governing Frenchmen 
are unquestionably of more value to the world of civilization 
than eighty millions of ignorant, poverty-stricken and help- 
lessly oppressed Russians, Our author, also, fails to take 
into view the immense influence of that vast intellectual 
force which is summed up in the common expression of the 
‘progress of science.’ Beginning about four hundred years 
ago—with the invention of printing and the discovery of 

‘ America—this silent but overwhelming force, in its gradual 
advance by countless other inventions and discoveries, is 
uniting the nations, uplifting the humbler classes, sweeping 
away slavery, caste and monopolies, extirpating diseases, 
and gradually freeing society from the evils which our be- 
nevolent but somewhat pessimistic author describes and 
deplores. 

t is proper to add that Dr. Letourneau’s account of the 
laws and incidents of property among the principal races of 
the globe, and especially among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, the Hebrews and other Semites, and the great 
populations of modern Asia,is, though necessarily condensed, 
remarkably clear and correct, and well suited for a text-book 
in this branch of instruction. 





An English Gamekeeper’s Autobiography * 

Tus naive production reveals the curious love of the 
English people for sport, the national horror of poaching, 
and the unnatural cruelties into which it has led the Eng- 
lish law and the English landlord. John Wilkins, a game- 
keeper at a country-place in Essex, pours forth his auto- 
biographic soul in these simple pages and has it ‘ edited’ 
for him by two sympathizing patrons as fond of game as he 
is. The book breathes of rural life and dog-kennels, of 
bird-trapping and hare-snaring, of midnight rambles and 
drisky retrievers, of cubs, foxes, and ‘vixens.’ The con- 
tracted yet picturesque circumference of a gamekeeper’s 
soul may here be measured in all its narrowness, its honest 
pride of office, its indignation at unlawful crime, its per- 
petual vigilance over the master’s preserves, and its petty- 
mindedness. The outdoor life breeds independence of 
phrase, audacity of deed, cunning in the search for intrud- 
ers, almost genius in their capture. The gamekeeper is 
both sdirro and spy, both gendarme and huntsman: every 
inch of the estate, every haunt of ‘vermin’ on it, is known 
to him. Being half a poacher himself, he is perfectly famil- 
iar with them and their ways, and he snares them and their 
dogs as pitilessly as he does a ferret. Incidentally Wilkins 
throws a flood of light on his very peculiar class, a class bred 
a English custom and immemorial fondness for the chase. 

his trait in English national character antedates Hengist 
and Horsa, and trails back to the forest life of wooded Jut- 
land, marshy Friesland, and the umbrageous /felds of Nor- 
way. The amusing chapters of ‘the book—entirely too 
much ‘edited’ for its good—show the racy side of the 
modern forester’s life and are full of stories which the reader 
would appreciate more highly still if the original spelling 
and , the delightfully un-hitched or hitched-on A's, 
had been retained in all their idiomatic vigor. There is a 
deal of acute observation and of excellent information about 
dogs and small game sprinkled over the tale, a harmless 
egotistical saute « of homely adventures intermingled here 
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and there with a dramatic incident. It is a pity that the 


original manuscript was "not given to print by the over- 
zealous editors. 





Stoddard’s “Spanish Cities” * 

GorTue’s ‘ MicNnon,’ expresses more beautifully perhaps 
than any other bit of verse or prose the longing of the 
human heart for lands lovelier than one’s own, for the 
mystic and ardent South where the sun shines without fail 
and perpetual summer lies among the Islands of the Blest. 
‘Kennst du das Land’ is one of those exquisite glimpses of 
the soul which Goethe was forever surprising, and to which 
he yielded himself when after ten years of infertile Weimar 
and arid court life he fled to Italy, and began there, under 
the sting of the South, that series of incomparable poems 
and prose works which have left his name immortal. The 
same hunger ate at the heart of Keats, Shelley and Byron, 
of Leigh Hunt and the Brownings, of Thorwaldsen and 
Landor : all northern spirits hungering for the beauty of 
Italy, the glorious bride who was to render the intellectual 
life complete by her descent into it. Emanuel Geibel ex- 
presses the same longing in one of his charming gypsy songs 
of Spain, also a tropic land full of light and grace, alternat- 
ing with sombreness and melancholy. Twice George Eliot 
dipped her pen in these beautiful fountains, so to speak, 
and wrote of them with purple ink in ‘Romola’ and ‘ The 
Spanish Gipsy.’ The Alhambra completed the poetic 
transformation of Irving, and Mexico and Peru lighted 
anew the spiritual eyes of Prescott. 

It is a pleasant sign when our busy editors and critics 
drop their daily toil and begin to feel hunger and thirst 
after the richness and fulness of other lives and other lands 
than those they have lived and loved. Busy diplomats like 
John Hay and Eugene Schuyler, busy sculptors like Story 
and Ball, busy editors like Dr. Field, E. E. Hale and 
Charles Dudley Warner one day tire of diplomacy and 
studio and sanctum, and go forth, very knights-errant of 
adventure, bent on discovering not only the lands they have 
lived in all their lives, with eyes sealed with seven seals, but 
also neighboring isles and kingdoms hitherto delivered over 
to darkness and the shadow of death. Thus we have de- 
lightful books like ‘Castilian Days,’ ‘Roba di Roma,’ 
‘Turkistan’ and ‘From Killarney to the Golden Horn.’ 
‘From Ponkapog to Pesth’ or “Italian Journeys’ would 
never have been written had not Aldrich and Howells been 
something more than editors or consuls ; nor would ‘Our 
Old Home’ ever have dropped from the full mind of Haw- 
thorne had he not been slightly wsconscientious as an 
official—that is, had more windows to his soul than the one 
which opened on a Blue Book. Dr. Stoddard therefore 
has multitudinous precedents for dropping the acquaintance 
of Zhe Observer for a while, and speeding away into the 
sunshine of Spain, steeping his soul in its golden air, 
familiarizing himself with its quaint ways and manners, and 
writing down his impressions in rather newspaperish style, 
to be sure, but frankly and freely. His beautifully-illus- 
trated book will be welcomed, if for nothing more than its 
pictures. 





Brugmann’s ‘‘Comparative Grammar ” + 

THE REMARKABLE increase in the number of students of 
Sanskrit and of comparative philology in this country, of 
_late years, is one feature of our society which may well per- 
plex those foreign critics who imagine our people to be en- 
tirely given over to the study of the ‘ practical ’ and money- 
making arts and sciences. The demand thus arising has 
made it worth while for the enterprising publishers to bring 
out, at a surprisingly low price, the admirable translation 
of Prof. Brugmann’s excellent Indo-Germanic Grammar, of 
which the first two volumes have already been noticed in 
$ ns big oh yo hee Senge of Gibraltar and Tangiers. By C. A. Stoddard. 
ive Grammar of the Indo-Germanic By Karl De. 
Vol. iH, | eenttennd by R. Seymour Conway and W. H. D. Rouse. $3.45. B. Wes- 
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these pages. The third volume is of special interest, being 
devoted to subjects which are of the first importance in the 
study of comparative linguistics—namely, the numerals and 
the inflections of nouns and pronouns. The numerals have 
long been recognized as a curious and attractive subject of 
study ; but it has been only of late years that the great im- 
rtance of the pronouns as one of the surest tests, perhaps 
indeed the safest and most indisputable proof, of the re- 
lationship of languages has been clearly established. 

Among the most instructive portions of the present 
volume will be found the comparative tables of nouns and 
pronouns in the various Indo-Germanic languages, showing 
their declensions, and the changes which their forms undergo 
in passing from one language to another. Prof. Max Miller, 
who, in his recent address to the congress of Orientalists, 
maintains firmly before the first scholars of Europe, and 
with the evident consciousness of a sympathetic reception, 
his opinion of the Eastern origin of the Aryan people, could 
desire no better evidence on his side than these tables. 
Beginning with the primitive Indo-Germanic form of each 
word—the form which all scholars are now agreed in ac- 
cepting—the tables continue through the Sanskrit, the 
Avestic, the Greek, Latin and Oscan to the Gothic and 
other northern and western languages, showing the steady 
degradations and losses which the words and inflections 
undergo the farther we advance from the Asiatic line. Nor 
can it be said that these deteriorations are due to the effects 
of time, and not of migration and the impact of other 
tongues, Our knowledge of Greek and Latin goes back to 
a period when Sanskrit and Avestic were spoken languages ; 
and our specimens of the Gothic are not so much later as to 
allow of our ascribing the immense transformation apparent 
in it to the mere lapse of time. To students accustomed 
to trace the results of the mixture of languages, the influence 
of the primitive European tongues in disorganizing the 
speech of their Aryan conquerors—precisely as the Latin 
speech was disorganized in Celtic Gaul, or as the Celtic 
speech itself had been previously disorganized by the 
Iberian—is too clearly apparent in these Brugmann tables 
to admit of a doubt upon the question. 





‘The Art of Golf” * 


WHAT Is GOLF? A question not so difficult to answer 
as the query of Pontius Pilate. According to Sir W. G. 
Simpson, Bart., ‘ golf is a game in which each player has a 
small hand-ball of his own, which he strikes with a stick 
whilst it is quiescent, with the intention of putting it into a 
hole. Abstractly he wishes to do this with as few blows as 
possible, concretely in fewer than his opponent. A round of 
the green is called a match, A match is the best of nine, 
twelve, or eighteen games. Each game is called a hole, be- 
cause it ends at the bottom thereof. The tee is not, as in 
many other games, the object aimed at, but the point started 
from. It consists of a small pile of sand placed on the 
ground, and solidified by the palm of the hand. On this 
the ball is placed. Each blow or miss is called a stroke, 
that is to say, a stroke. is constituted purely by intention. 
Pe The distance between the tees and the holes is 
from a hundred to five hundred yards’ (p. 16). Such is 
the national game of Scotland, as cricket is of England, 
baseball of America, the pentathion of ancient Greece. It 
1s @ sort of expanded and glorified ‘shinny,’ minus the 

shins,’ and occupies the nimble-footed gentry often from 
morning to night on the heathery hills. Sir W. G. Simpson 
illustrates it amply (as Mr. Lang lately did) with drawings 
and words—drawings that give the postures and words that 
often puzzle the reader whether to take them as ‘Scotch’ 
bulls or Caledonian puns, The style is garrulous, rambling, 
ambling, colloquial : the author talks to his friends and to 
the lovers of golf in a tone of easy superiority—it may be 
condescension--and in the end communicates the whole 
soul of golf, its inner as well as its outer secrets, A pleasant, 


* The Art of Golf. By Sir W. G. Simpson. 2d edition. $4. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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open-air game, requiring some dexterity, careful calculation 
of goals and blows, economy of effort and indifference to 


weather. Its introduction into this country might not be 
amiss. 





“Favorite Flies” * 
- EVERY ANGLER has his ‘favorite flies,’ though the trout 
appear to have none. As one angler says, ‘trout are a 
nuisance, * * * continually fooling with and gre 
one’s flies’; they have no discretion, and will spoil ‘J 
Scotts’ worth seven dollars a dozen, with no more com- 
punction than they will swallow ‘fairies’ costing half that 
sum. But trout fishers are more particular, and with reason, 
for a well-tied fly is a beautiful work of art. The fly-maker 
must not be basely imitative; he may give free rein to fancy; 
but it seems to be an understood principle that he succeeds 
best who is a thorough-going impressionist, taking a hint 
from nature, and giving just a hint of that hint to the trout. 
A wide allusion to the blue-bottle or a delicate suggestion 
that what he sees floating among the bubbles may be a 
caddis-fly is what takes your trout; but the most gorgeous 
combinations of scarlet and gold, vermilion and ultramarine 
will sometimes do as well, and then there are other fish to 
be considered, and, as we have said, the fishermen. The 
latter, when his fishing days are over, sometimes develops a 
new taste and becomes a collector of flies or of books on 
angling, or of both. 
Whether for the retired or the active angler there can be 
few indoor pleasures, we imagine, more attractive than that 
of looking over the pages of Mary Orvis Marbury’s ‘ Favor- 
ite Flies and their Histories.’ Here are nearly three dozen 
colored plates of flies—hackles, salmon flies, lake flies, trout 
flies and bass flies, adorned with such captivating names as 
Jenny Lind, Golden Dustman, Fiery Dragon, King of the 
Woods, and Lady of the Lake. Here are the ‘ histories” of 
their inventors, the brave Jack Cahill, who was in the habit 
of asking his customers if they did not hear his flies buzz; 
and bold John Halley, whose recipe for making a ‘Silver 
Doctor’ was to make a silver body and ‘ put a little of every- 
thing you can find in the wing.’ Mr. Seth Green has in- 
vented the Governor Alford, for black bass. It must be a 
gorgeous fly, of peacock herl, with a red ibis tail and hackle 
from a red rooster. Mr. Green has given his own name to 
a fiy with green and yellow body, red hackle and eithera 
gray or a cinnamon-brown wing, the latter being recom- 
mended for black bass, the former for trout-fishing, The 
‘Tim’ fly is named after one of three hunters, ‘Tim, *Jim’ 
and ‘ Sutton,’ who, in the good old times, divided the State of 
Maine between them. Besides all this, here are angler’s 
letters from every State and Territory in the Union and 
every province north of it, with tales innumerable of five- 
pounders and ‘sulkers,’ and strange baits—toads, and alder 
leaves, and flies made of the hair of an Indian dog. There 
is a portrait—front view—of C. F, Orvis, whose handiwork 
is represented in the plates; and one—rear view—with tat- 
tered coat, and up to his middle in a mill-pond—of ‘ Frank,’ 
the Green Mountain guide. Hic habitat Felicitas is the title 
of the last-named picture; and we cannot doubt that Hap- 
piness does abide in that mill-pond. 





Recent Fiction 


EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER, in a novel called ‘ Zachary Phips,” 
has endeavored to condense most of the im t events of 
American history from the Burr cons y to the Seminole War. 
Phips runs away from home at the early age of ten and goes to sea 
for a while, On land again he drifts accidentally into some con- 
nection with Burr’s followers. Freed from that en t he 
enlists on board the ‘ Constitution’ and takes in all the fights 
in which that ag lo comers during the War of 1812, At the 
close of the War he receives his proportion of the mous Sie 
by the Government among the crew nt vent on Foe ee 
to Florida to find his sweetheart and some members of his 
who are living there. The spirit of adventure still predominating, 


* Favorite Flies and Their Histories. By Mary Orvis Marbury. $5. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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he forms a partnership with an Indian trader, goes into the interior 
to establish a post and there becomes involved in the Seminole 
War, taking the Indian side throughout. A paper written by him 
upon the wrongs suffered by the Indians at Gen. Jackson’s hands 
finds its way to the notice of the Government and attracts gen- 
eral attention. There is no lack of action in the story, and some 
of the events, such as the fights in which the ‘ Constitution’ was 
engaged, are very well described. The author's endeavor is to 

ve a new aspect to most of the historical matter contained in his 

k. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


‘ TALES OF A GARRISON TOwN,’ by Arthur Wentworth Eaton 
and Craven Langstroth Betts, are typical army stories, and are 
probably taken straight from life, representing certain individual 
experiences of the men who wrote them, One of them is the 

of a widow, half-French and half-English, who lands at 





Halifax, and devotes herself to the army officers there until she’ 


has most of them desperately in love with her. The whole thing 
leads to a quarrel between two men in the same regiment who 
were devoted friends until this woman’s arrival; but as one of 
them is only trying to expose the woman and save the other, it 
turns out all right, It is probable that the authors of these stories 
have not done much work before: there is not much skill in the 
telling, and they are scarcely worth any one’s while, ($1.25. D. 
D. Merrill & Co.)\——‘ A ROSEBUD GARDEN OF GIRLS,’ by Nora 
Perry, is a collection of very pretty, well-told little tales for young 
girls. They are simple and unaffected, and have an atmosphere 
of freshness and out-of-door life about them that is really enjoy- 
able, In the frrst story, ‘ The Cottage Neighbors,’ the girls cannot 
make up their minds whether it is going to pay them to make 
friends with the people who have moved in next door, Their 
mental struggle over this, and their astonishment when they find 
that their neighbors have no desire to cultivate an acquaintance 
with them is very pve 2 The book is nicely bound and illus- 
trated. ($1.50. Little, Brown & Co.) 





‘UNDER PRESSURE’ is a simple, unpretentious and not alto- 
gether uninteresting effort to describe some of the manners, cus- 
toms and prejudices still yey | in a portion of the Roman society 
of the present day. To the old Romans, who held staunchly to 
their unflinching clerical yaa. to be an Italian patriot was to 
be a traitor, a conspirator and a subverter of all morality. They 
acknowledged no difference between the Utopian who aspired to 
the unity of Italy as an expression of modern liberty and the equal- 
ity of man, and the vulgar popular agent of the revolutionary party 

hesitated at no baseness and was capable of using every sort 
of lawless and iniquitous means to achieve his political interest. 
There were countless examples of sincere and noble-minded pro- 
moters of these new ideas who had acquiesced in the use of un- 
worthy measures because they seemed indispensable to the further- 
ance of the so-called cause of liberty. In the novel before us a 
member of this advanced party seeks in marriage the daughter of 
one.of the uncompromising Roman nobles who believe that the 
end justifies the means with all the promoters of Italian unity. 
The misfortunes of the young people in such a case are very great 
and are with difficulty overcome, the girl having been taught that 
paternal authority is a direct emanation from - The story is 
written by the Marchesa Theodoli. ($1. Macmillan & Co.) 


‘THe OTHER HOusE’ in days gone by was the scene of a 
wonder, because of which the place has remained untenanted 
until this story opens. It is now occupied by a young woman, 
lovely and attractive in herself, with whom a shveldion yi next 
door becomes —neey infatuated. His work among the poorer 
classes in New York brings him into contact with many phases of 
human nature and teaches him the value of sympathy in reaching 
criminals of every description. Among the female outcasts from 

he meets always with his greatest success. They appeal 
to him and they feel it, and his influence over them is something 
remarkable. At one of his lectures delivered to a congregation 
of such wonten his young neighbor ts present, listening -with the 
interest to all he has to say. On his —_ home and seated 
in library afterwards he finds himself thinking about her 
constantly, and realizes that he is nning to care a great deal 
for her. Just then he sees her crossing the en towards his 
, and he remains inside and listens while she leans against 
the window outside and tells him the story of her life. The out- 
come of this conversation contains the gist of the narrative as told 
by Kate Jordan. It is very crude at times and one meets with 
many expressions which could only have come from an inexper- 
ienced pen, but in spite of this it has some strength, and gives 
—"s of good work hereafter. The author's name is Kate Jor- 
‘ ($1.25. Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 
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A TRANSLATION from the French of Jean de la Bréte, called 
‘ My Uncle and My Curé,’ belongs to the school of French fiction 
of which the ‘ Abbé Constantin’ is the most shining example. 
This story is fresh, pure, and very sweet, a pastoral study drawn 
with considerable skill. A young girl lives in the country with her 
aunt, a crusty old lady, who makes life very uncomfortable for her 
small companion. Small she is in every physical sense of the 
word, so much so that she might be considered dwarfish but for 
her perfect proportions. She is not small in spirit, however, and 
when she finds that such revenges as turning the pigs into the 
garden and the horses into the corn do not bring the old woman 
to terms, she writes to her uncle, and begs him to take her to live 
with him, She becomes more fixed in this determination to fol- 
low her own inclination when she learns, through the curé, that 
the money upon which the house and farm are being supported 
is all hers. This curé is a very lovable old fellow, who has been 
in the neighborhood all his life, and has known this girl since she 
was born. He is very devoted to her, and with him she takes 
refuge whenever anything goes wrong with her. This is chiefly 
the case in her love-affairs, which follow the proverbial course, 
and do not run smoothly. The book is translated by Ernest Red- 
wood, and very prettily illustrated by Georges Jannet. ($1. Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 





‘PRINCE SEREBRYANI,’ by the late Count Alexis Tolstol (kins- 
man of the more famous Russian novelist, Count Lyof Tolstof), is 
an historical novel of the times of Ivan the Terrible and of the 
conquest of Siberia. In the middle of the ninth century, what is 
now known as European Russia was occupied by a number of 
Slav tribes, living in ertire and complete independence of one 
another, and ruled by atnumber of persons, all descended from 
Rurik, and constantly struggling for supremacy among themselves. 
Such was the state of affairs when Ivan the Terrible came to the 
throne, and began a conflict which, to the uninstructed eye, looked 
perfectly hopeless. On one side an orphan boy, eight years of 
age, without friends or advisers; on the other a large majority of 
the chief men in Russia. Still, so great was the power which he 
inherited that the lone boy remained unconquered, and though his 
phenomenal sinfulness in later years shortened his life and de- 
stroyed his descendants, he weakened the power of his enemies, 
and began to open a way between Russia and western Europe. 
The struggle was between a State and a faction, the latter want- 
ing a chief who might be controlled or curbed at pleasure. The 
success of Ivan, the first Tsar of Russia, was essential to Russian 
independence. These facts form the basis of a very tragic story, 
which Count Tolstof wrote after much careful investigation of 
Russian history, as well as of the mental and social condition of 
Russia in the sixteenth century. The events recounted here are 
certainly very thrilling, and are presented in a very dramatic form. 
The book has been admirably translated by Jeremiah Curtin. 
($1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





THE LATTER HALF of Dr. Conan Doyle's ‘ Doings of Raffles 
Haw’ consisted of two detective stories, the hero of which was 
Sherlock Holmes, a detective by instinct and by choice, These 
two stories, with six or eight others of similar character, make u 
the volume at present st consideration, and the collection is 
called ‘Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.’ This man does not be- 
long to Scotland Yard or to any other organized band of men who 
follow his profession. He works alcne and with such success that 
his reputation becomes national, and mysteries, the solution of 
which has completely baffled other men, are placed in his hands 
with perfect confidence as to their ultimate unravelling. His 
methods are simple, logical and yay et Brwacg vag, 2 hen the 
subject upon which he is to work is laid before him he thinks it all 
out and makes up his mind as to the solution and where it may be 
sought. Then he begins to build upon his theory, closely observing 
the smallest details of each circumstance as it appears, seizing 
eagerly upon this one and promptly rejecting that until his theories 
become facts and the chain of evidence is welded to his satisfaction. 
A worn side to a shoe, an unexpected opening of a window, a 
knot in a bundle tied in a peculiar manner, or some other item 
equally insignificant will give him the necessary clue and make his 
work a simple process. It is the manner in which these things 
are developed that makes them so interesting as they are. ($1.25. 
Harper & Bros.) 





THE HUMAN MIND is capable of strange conceptions, liable to 
strange freaks, and nothing in literature of late is probably more 
illustrative of this fact than a treatise on the god of love, called 
‘Amor in Society,’ which lies before us, In a drawing-room the 
subject of love, so our author says, has a discordant sound ; on the 
street it isinappropriate. Of deep intrinsic interest, it is yet wholly 
unsuited either to a crude mind or a mixed audience. Sentiment 
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and bly chatted in the market-place, invite t 

g: i B cpcptematias vulgar . But or eb. 
ing person to wish to know all the mysteries of the greatest of 
human passions is entirely legitimate. One can make the broad- 
est, deepest investigation, explore fearlessly the labyrinth called the 
heart, by observing the — precaution of time, place and per- 
son. Proceeding upon the theory developed here we have chapter 
after chapter devoted to the relationship of human beings to the 
subject of love in all of its phases, preven, Sn be absolutely sure 
of her subject, the writer says she throws the gauntlet at society 
with the cool bravery of perfect trust ia her cause, She apparently 
does not see that her book is a series of perfectly hackneyed, com- 
monplace utterances upon a subject which could only be illuminated 
by a genius of the highest order. Julia Duhring is responsible for 
all this inanity. ($1.50. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





THE TITLE OF a story by Mabel Collins, ‘ Morial the Mahatma,’ 
will show that the mania of novelists, particularly femate novelists, 
for theosophy as a theme has not entirely died out. The trans- 
ference a thought and spirit is something marvellous in this vol- 
ume, and space between London and Thibet is completely an- 
nihilated. Morial is, of course, a wonderful creature, living in the 
midst of the grand range of the Korian Mountains, standing in 
the centre of Thibet. It scarcely seems as if he could be of the 
race of mankind, this superbly beautiful being, resting in the sun- 
shine, glorious as Apollo, the summit of creation, the human flower 
appearing in the midst of the flowers of nature. And yet, with all 
of his beauty and all of his learning, this creature is not content, 
but must stretch out his hands over the earth, and attempt to rule 
the destinies of men in far-off countries. He has knowledge and 
power, he is a master; but he is also a spirit of evil, He puts evil 
thoughts into men’s minds, he corrupts them, he leads them into 
fatal itions from which they can never escape, and he makes 
them his helpless tools. Eventually he is crushed, and his power 
for evil destroyed, and by a woman, who invokes the spirit of truth 
to overthrow his casuistries, and calls upon the inner power of 

which dwells in every man to withstand his subtle tempta- 
tions. The story is perfectly preposterous. ($1.25. Lovell, 
Gesterfeld & Co.) 





THE BENI SAD wasa powerful tribe of roving Bedouins, and 
Kanana was the youngest son of its venerable chief. The tribe 
called him effeminate because he was thoughtful and quiet, and 
as he grew older and the boyish fancy became a decided conviction 
against the combats constantly going on between the different 
tribes, they even called him a coward and said that he did not 
dare to fight. How he came by a notion so curious no Arab could 
tell, but nothing could move him in it; he always swore he would 
never lift a lance except in defense of Arabia. He kept his word 
and never held a lance in his hand but once; yet many a cele- 
brated sheik and powerful chieftain of his race lies dead, buried 
and forgotten, while the name of Kanana is still a magic battle- 
cry among the sons of Ishmael, and his lance is one of the most 
precious relics of Arabia. The name traitor, which the Arabs had 
added to that of coward in speaking of the boy, was changed to 
hero, and they are now ready to tell the story of ‘The Lance of 
Kanana’ that rescued Arabia. This little tale is very well told by 
Abel El Ardavan (Harry W. French), and is illustrated by Gar- 
rett. (75cts. D. Lothrop Co.) 





H. C, BUNNER’S amusing little story of ‘ The Runaway Browns’ 
represents two young people with enough of this world’s goods 
to enable them to live in luxury always, married because they love 
each other dearly, and living in a state of unusual 7a and 
contentment in a suburban home in New Jersey. The situation 
is too peaceful and the life too perfect ; they long for some of the 
exciting adventures they read about in novels to vary the mon- 
otony of their days and nights, At last, as none of this seems 
di to come to them, they decide after much consideration 
that they will travel a little to find it. They leave home early 
one morning, directing their housekeeper to take care of things 
during the year they expect to be gone, Their experiences are 
many and various, enough to fill the book, but t are neither 
pleasant nor profitable, and at the end of the book the Browns re- 
turn a wiser and a happier, but a sadder couple, this time. ($1. 
i & Schwarzmann.}\——‘IN OLD ST. STEPHEN'S,’ by 
i Drake, is a trashy little story, the scene of which is laid in 

Carolina before the war. It is given in the form of a manu- 
script which is bs 8a to contain the diary of an old gentleman. 
Having suffered from the garrelity of age himself when a boy, he 
resolved never to relate t anecdotes to anyone, but he put 
them on paper and bequeathed them to his and favorite 
Be coy! tence them. It is the same x hed cgpece 
life in the h of that period, with its host of Negroes and 
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its old-fashioned manners and customs—a picture attractive 
enough in certain of its aspects, but so well worked over already 
that its reproduction would require the efforts of a genius to jus- 
tify it. Then comes the war and the inevitably pathetic ei 
ful change in everything, and then the book closes. There is ¥ 
no need of carrying it any further, no need of having carried it 
so far. ($1. " Kpplettn & Co.) 


‘ Cross-CURRENTS’ is by Mary Angela Dickens, a daughter of 
the novelist, who seems to have inherited some small amount of 
talent from her illustrious father. The story is not uninteresting, 
and the characters have a considerable amount of individ . 
Selma, the heroine, has great dramatic talent, which is being 
tivated by a person named Tyrrell, well-known in the theatrical 
world in London, and with influence enough to obtain an excellent 
engagement for his protégé. After the manner of women, how- 
ever, she disappoints him by falling in love with a young cousin 
of hers, who has just arrived from Australia. She decides to can- 
cel her engagement, and be married instead. Time passes, and 
as the day for the wedding approaches Selma hesitates, wonders 
if she is doing well to give up the career offered her, and concludes 
finally that she does not love this young fellow enough to make 
such a sacrifice for him. He is heartbroken over it, but she is ob- 
durate, and devotes herself to a thorough preparation for her 
début, in which she achieves a tremendous success. Her ideals 
of an artist’s life, and of what success in such a career should 
mean, are very high; but, unfortunately, she finds that the rest of 
the world does not look upon them in the same way. Her di 
pointments and their effect upon her after-life can be left to 
reader to follow out for himself, ($1. D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUME of the neat re-issue of Peacock’s” 
novels, etc., is entitled ‘ Calidore, and Miscellanea.’ ‘Calidore’ is 
an unfinished romance, probably begun soon after the publication of 
‘ Melincourt,’ of which it reminds us. The scene is partly in Wales 
and partly in London, and the ingen is worth prepares for 
the wit and humor of the dialogue, if for nothing else. The ‘ 
cellanea ’ include ‘ Some Recollections of Childhood’; an essay on 
‘The Four Ages of sng; interesting for the rejoinder which it 
provoked from Shelley ; ‘Hore Dramaticez,’ an excellent of 
criticism ; and ‘ The Lost ay of Windsor Forest,’ an old man’s 
reminiscence of an episode memorable in the’ history of a 
where much of his life had been passed and for which he felt an 
ardent affection. ($1. Macmillan & Co,)——A WELL-PRINTED 
and well-bound edition of Dr, Edward Eggleston's — 
‘Hoosier School-Master' has just made its appearance, 
who cast their first vote this month were unborn when this book 
was written ; yet it is said to sell as well now as it did in 1871. The 
new edition hsa a capital portrait of the author. ($1.50, Orange 
Judd Co.) 








FLORENCE WARDEN has indulged her passion for mysteries 
and for horrors to the fullest extent in ‘ Ralph Ryder of Brent.’ 
The story is undoubtedly exciting, and is very carefully worked 
out ; the interest is sustained by withholding any knowledge of 
the cause of these complications to the last. Ralph Ryder is mar- 
ried to a woman who cares nothing for him, and concludes, 
some time, that she cannot stand life in the country with him and 
their little girl any longer. She leaves, and her desertion of him 
drives him to drown his sorrow in drink, which finally makes a 
raving lunatic of him. Hearing this, she returns to cover up all 
traces of the part she has played in the catastrophe. The child 
dies, and the mother announces that it and its father have both 
died of a disease so malignant that everyone refuses to come near 
them. She buries the child, and confines her husband in a barn 
with a keeper. He becomes very violent at times, and can with 
difficulty be prevented from committing dreadful crimes. He has 
a son, of whose existence he is unaware, as the child was born 
during his mother’s absence from home. The boy bears his 
father's name, and looks exactly like him. He grows to manhood 
in ignorance of his family history, and the sensation created by his 
arrival at Brent Grange and the events seyret. sg it contain 
the gist of the story. It is the son, and not the father, who is the 
hero of ‘ Ralph Ryder of Brent.” ($1. National Book Co.) 


In ‘THe Return of the O'Mahony’ Mr. Harold Frederic has 
broken new ground In one of the last conflicts of the Civil War 
a soldier, Zeke Tisdale, takes from the pockets of a dead 
documents conveying the t to an Irish property. He deserts, 
and, there being no one to dispute his claim, he finds no difficulty 
in of the title of ‘The O'Mahony’ and the wild 
tract of mountain land, with its seven ruined castles and the accu- 
mulation of m that go with it, O to his native Yan- 
kee ‘cuteness and his backwoodsman’s love of danger he becomes 
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favorite with his tenantry ; but from sheer want of something to 


occupy himself with he joins the Fenian movement, and, as a con- 
to fly the country. He is afterwards heard of from 
time, maintaining the honor of the name he has usurped in 
' gill the wars of the Continent; always, as might become a real 
O'Mahony, on the weaker side. But matters go wrong at home; 
and, when he returns from Armenia to set them right, he finds the 
P heir, who has meanwhile turned. up, engaged in the same 
ag Instead of a lawsuit, however, the story ends with a wed- 
one the adventurer is suffered to remain ‘The O'Mahony’ 
to the last. Mr. Frederic’s realistic instinct has stood him in good 
stead in smoothing over the improbabilities of his somewhat wild 
plot. It is evident that he has studied scenery and types with 
hness ; and his Yankee filling the place of an O'Mahony is a 
creation to remember. (50 cts. Robert Bonner’s Sons.) 
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THE WANDERING Englishman, with his youthful follies and the 
teeth of his children set on edge because of them, is the theme of 
Hesba Stretton’s ‘ Half-Brothers.’ Sidney Martin marries Sophy 
Goldsmith, a poor saddler’s daughter, and, to save his inheritance, 
leaves her her offspring to the charity of a Tyrolese inn-keeper. 

of the mother's death he marries again in England. His 

son by this second mg. is brought by a convenient chance into 
contact with his elder half-brother, who has grown up as a wild 
mountaineer. The grandfather is hunted up, and, in due time, 
sees to it that his ignorant grandson succeeds to the property. He 
finds that he has no influence, however, over this stupid Tyrolese 
peasant, who imports a priest to manage his affairs for him. The 
— is highly improbable, but some of the characters are fairly 
drawn, (Cassell Publishing Co..\——-THE LATEST ADDITION 

to the Dent series of Jane Austen’s Novels is ‘Emma,’ in two 
- volumes; prettily printed, like its predecessors, and like them em- 
bellished with dainty frontispiece illustrations. ($2. Macmillan 
& Co.) —-Mr. CRAWFORD’S ‘ Don Orsino’ has been published 
Messrs. Macmillan, in their Dollar Series of novels,——Mr. 

k's ‘Macleod of Dare’ is now to be had in the revised edition 

of that author’s works. (go cts. Harper & Bros. ——THE FIRST 
edition of the many-authored ‘ Fate of Fenella’ has been followed 
a with numerous illustrations. ($1.50. Cassell Publishing 
0, 





London Letter 


THERE ARE few things dearer to the heart of the true Lon- 
doner than the London street cry. Wild, harsh, discordant—too 
often the teller of evil tidings, of horrible disasters, hideous crimes, 
untimely deaths, though it be—it is yet never to be heard without 
a thrill of emotion by the returned wanderer, who associates 
it with olden days, or without a less sentimental but ‘still acute 
sensation of pleasure by the absentee of a few months or weeks. 
He loves the sound for itself. He does not stop to consider what 
it heralds or announces. It is as well not, perhaps. Better let 
the meaning it has for such a one be simply this: ‘ You are back 
where the great pulse of the world is beating loudest ; back where 
its interests mainly centre; back where all its chief events are 
heard of and felt at first-hand; back where life is throbbing on 
every side; where the battle is being fought most unceasingiy ; 
where the vast machinery which turns careless youth into “ living, 
thinking, feeling man ” works hardest and fastest ; where growt 
and progression and achievement are all in all, and stagnation, 

a and inanition are unknown,’ It is some underlying 
sense of this which no doubt endears all the recognized London 
sounds and sights to those among us whose sympathies range 
beyond the narrow limits of our own surroundings. We want to 
know what is going on everywhere. And we want to know it 
immediately. The street cry, if it does not exactly instruct our 
needs, satisfies them in so far that we know at once if there be 
an to know, and where to know it. All along the great city 

the clamor and competition leave no Sane of 
ignorance—if ignorance be desired—to anyone going that way; 
and perhaps the crier’s happiest hunting-ground is on the outskirts 
the principal East End station, ‘ Liverpool Street,’ whose traffic 
supposed to exceed in itself that of all the other London sta- 
tions put together. Many and many a strange thing have I heard 
that great seething space just beyond the station entrance. 

For a few days last week, however, the street vendors were 
for sale something so different from their ordi 
that when ‘ “Crossing the Bar,” by Lord Tennyson—Words 
Music—with Illustrations—One Penny ’' was yelled in at the 

window as we entered the turmoil beyond the gates, 
Saocebeie te by a grimy hand enclosing a full-page leaflet, ape 
im to turn aside from such a purchase. penny copies 
of the Bar ’ sold about the London streets on the day 
the week after Tennyson’s funeral will be historic 
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relics to another generation. We bought four in this house, and 
wanted some more—and the next day were not to be had. 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Tennyson’s publishers, to whom the 
copyright pertains, very naturally swooped down — the ragged 
vendors, and put a stop to the piracy. Not, however, until 
thousands had been sold. 

The Laureate’s last poems, published on Thursday, ‘are being 
mainly boyght, I fancy, on account of the peculiar interest attach- 
ing to them from their having been prepared for the press durin 
this last summer of his life. They are being so freely Baier es | 
elsewhere that they need np mention here. 

But what a ridiculous, impertinent piece of arrogant ignorance 
is that little volume yclept ‘ English Poems,’ by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne! What a writer who had won such praise, and deservedly, 
for his prose essays could have been thinking of to let himself 
down into such a quagmire of bad verse, prefaced by such an 
uncatied-for and extraordinary attack on those who write 
verse, one is at a loss to imagine! The temple of art, he avers, is 
in England ‘a lazar-house of leprous men.’ The lepers, then, are 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Coventry Patmore, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. 
Lewis Morris, Mr. Austin, Mr, Buchanan, Mr. Henley—and a few 
more—to say nothing of Mr, Rudyard: Kipling, whose ringing 
rhythm (it may be poetry or it may not) is taking fast hold of our 
stiff, British, common-sense hearts. It would need to be a volume 
of very remarkable excellence which should vaunt itself as superior 
to anything we have yet had from these ‘lepers’ ; whereas—but 
Mr. Le Gallienne, in appending his ‘ Epithalamium,’ for instance— 
though the remark holds good of every a so completely 
hung himself on his own rope that he needs no assistance from 
anyone, It is simply an appalling instance of the blindness of 
egotism. 

‘Egosophy,’ by the author of ‘ The Prigment,’ which comes to 
me from Kegan Paul & Co., this week, is a book for Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne to read, ‘Egosophy’ is a wonderfully bright, smart little 
piece of satire on the practical worship of self, so universal in 
the present day. ‘We have,’ says the writer, ‘our theosophy ; 
why should we not also have our egosophy? It is the only word 
which I can frame to express the science about to be described. 
* * * TIT have treated it as a science only ; as a religion, I think 
it may claim that it has a greater number of adherents than any 
other religion.’ The author breaks up his task into six short 
chapters, in which are to be found a series of reflections made 
upon himself by the successful egotist, who instructs others, and 
directs them towards the means by which they may attain to that 
perfection which he has himself achieved. Being both amusing 
and original, the daintily-got-up little volume will invite the atten- 
tion even of such embryo egotists as care nothing for the warnin 
so artfully conveyed ; and it is not at all unlikely that some will 
ew the pill, and benefit by it, before they know what they are 
about. 

‘Recollections of George Butler,’ which comes from Arrow- 
smith, is a very delightful work of the kind. Mrs. Butler has be- 
stowed an infinitude of pains upon it, and though there are por- 
tions of the book which many will agree, I think, in wishing had 
been left out, and which had little or no connection with the late 
Canon of Winchester, still there is so much that is excellent that 
the biography may fairly claim to be one of the most readable 
volumes of the present season. 

Let such lovers of natural history as have not hitherto met with 
the late H. N. Moseley’s ‘ Notes of a Naturalist’ possess them- 
selves of the new edition just issued by John Murray. It is accom- 
panied by a short, well-written memoir of the well-known Fellow 
of Exeter College, signed ‘ Q. C. B.’ in whom Oxonians recognize 
one of Moseley’s old and intimate friends. 

From Oxford I hear that Mr. Froude is doing well. In one 
matter, at any rate, he has succeeded in winning all hearts; this 
is by not merely lecturing in a place easy of access, and at an hour 
convenient for all, but by pe subjects which candidates for 
honors in the History School will find of use. This is the doing of 
a wise man. Oxford professors are not invariably wise men. 

We really are, or ought to be, indebted to Mr. Herbert Spencer 
for the admission he lately made that he has never ‘read any of 
M. Renan’s works.’ It needed some such statement to be publicly 
put forth by a man of Mr, Herbert Spencer’s status, to encour- 
age readers of the nt day—real readers—thoughtful, honest 
readers—to own without shame that they cannot everything 
that is worth reading. They know they cannot; they wish they 
could ; and yet they are vexed and humiliated whenever forced to 
confess that such and such an eminent author has been left un- 
studied. Now why should they be? I read somewhere lately 
that if a man in perfect mental and physical health, with a mem- 
ory like that of Macaulay, were to devote ten hours a day for 
twenty years to working through the productions of notable 
authors in the British Museum yhe would find at the end 
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that he was far from possessin shoe enloneeeiononindse of good 
literature which many, from their own accounts, would seem to 
possess. This ought to encourage us to avow our ignorance— 
though to be sure that is quite another from en ing our 
ignorance, Let us thoughtfully peruse and study all we can,—but 
let us not be ashamed to acknowledge that there is much—very 
much—humiliatingly much—which we have neither the time, nor 
the opportunity, nor, sooth to say, the inclination to read. 
L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


IT WAS FIFTY YEARS ago last Thursday that the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale preached his first sermon in Massachusetts, 
and with a pleasant combination of sentiment and _ historical in- 
terest Dr. Hale on the semi-centennial anniversary again visited 
the little town of Berlin, where he had preached that sermon which 
now must be considered as memorable, and again addressed the 
church-goers of the town. It must have been a great event in the 
history of the village, and the interest was manifested, I am told, 
in many ways. The old hymn-book which Dr. Hale used when 
he preached there in 1842 was again brought into use. It was still 
readable, — showing its age. Upon the fly-leaf were in- 
scribed in red ink these words:—‘A. Carbon to Dr, Puffer and His 
Successors in the Berlin Ministry.’ Mrs, M. French Sheldon, the 
woman explorer and author, and Mr, Frederick Taylor of New 
York, also an explorer of the Dark Continent, ig" ago 

It was rather in the nature of an accident that Dr. Hale hap- 
pened to preach that day fifty years ago in Berlin. 
way to Boston, and was obliged to stay overin the town because 
the stage would not run further till after the election was settled, 
it being — that the returns should be sent to Boston by 
that coach, Edward Everett Hale was then, as he himself has 
said, ‘old enough to preach but not old enough to vote,’ so, as he 
could not exercise the prerogative of a citizen, he did embrace the 
opportunity to supply the pulpit in a town which I think was des- 
titute of a pastor. Twice he preached in the old Congregational 
Church, one of his topics being ‘The Kingdom of . The 
next day Dr. Hale mounted the old coach and in his capacity as 
reporter for the Boston Advertiser, of which his father was the 
proprietor, bore the election returns to the metropolis of Massa- 
chusetts. 

It was through Dr, Hale’s enterprise, by the way, that Ameri- 
cans to-day are indebted for the exact words ‘in Webster's speech 
of 1850 in which the great orator denounced Massachusetts for 
her attitude after his famous 7th of March speech. Mr. Hale hap- 
pened to be in the crowd around the Revere House when Web- 
ster spoke, and as he saw no other reporter there he pulled out his 
notebook and took down the words in shorthand. His report was 
telegraphed to New York and to Europe. But for his thought- 
fulness the speech would have been lost, for no other mag made 
a verbatim report. 

The Critic's readers may remember that I wrote in a recent 
letter something about Charles Carleton Coffin’s famous work as 
a war-corresdondent before he began his books, Mr. Coffin is 
now writing a series of reminiscences of army life to be published 
in the Boston P sapter ou and I understand that he will.comment 
very freely on the action of the Generals of the war. Hitherto, in 
his magazine articles and in his books, he has kept silent on that 
point, but now he considers that a sufficient number of years have 
elapsed to allow such a critical review. 

Writing of the war reminds me that one of the interesting books 
to be put forth within a month or so in Boston is a story by Miss 
Elizabeth Hyde Botume about her ‘ First Days with the Contra- 
bands.’ Itisto be published by Lee & She One well-known 
author who has seen the work declares that the book ‘is an im- 
portant contribution to the history and solution of the great ques- 
tion of our day—the elevation of the. American colored people.’ 
This the author in question wrote in a letter which I read yester- 
terday, Miss Botume is now at Beaufort, S. C., still carrying on 
her work among the freemen, but Boston people well remember 
her, It was the society of James Freeman Clarke (the Church of 
the Disciples) which furnished her with funds for her original work. 

Botume was one of the earliest teachers to respond to the 


He was on his 


call of Edward L. Pierce. She volunteered her sesvice as soon as. 
of the islands of South Carolina and - 


our ¢ took possession 
was ed at Old Fort Plantation in Beaufort where the Rev. 
Nehemiah Adams wrote his book, ‘The South’s Side of Slavery.’ 


The people am whom she went were of the lowest order of 
rice- tation New , having no idea of comfort a spare 
half. around the pot of hominy, their daily meal. Under the 

of Gen. Saxton, the commander district, Miss 
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yet I judge from those who have seen the manuscript that if one 
read it with his heart in sympathy he would find much of interest, 

Another new book coming from Lee & Sh *s within a 
month or two is ‘ The Life of Christian Daniel Rauch of Berlin, 
Germany.’ The author of this biography of the sculptor who 
made the monuments of Queen Louise and Frederick the Great 
is Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. The same ee is also to 
issue very soon a new story by Mary R. P. Hatch, to be called 
‘The Missing Man.’ The book which is expected to have per- 
haps the largest sale of any of the firm’s publications this season 
is r. T. Trowbridge’s ‘ Fortunes of Toby Trafford.’ I inquired at 
Lee & Shepard’s regarding the date for the new edition of ‘ Mar- 
tin Merivale,’ but no date has yet been set. When it is published 
it is expected that Mr. Trowbridge will give a preface outlining 
the origin of the work. 

An interesting letter regarding the grave of Washington Allston 
has been written to the editor of the Cambridge 7ybume by the 
Superintendent of the Cambridge Cemetery, who was apparently 
‘stirred up’ by noticing an item in the press to the effect that the 
grave of the South Carolina author no suitable memorial to 
mark it. Mr. Childs, the Superintendent, writes that six years 

‘0, while he was renovating the Dana tomb, under the orders of 
the Hon. Richard H. Denti be found a large coffin encased in a 
decayed wood shell, That coffin, he was led to suppose, contained 
the remains of Washington Allston. After seeing the item which 
I have mentioned, he wrote to Mr. Dana, making inquiry, and in 
answer received this :—‘ You are right in your recollection that 
Washington Allston is buried in the Dana tomb in the Harvard 
Square burial-ground. His body is in a lead coffin, There is, as 
you know,a large and solid stone cross over the tomb, and his 
name is on it. ere is no exclusive monument to him apart from 
this family one.’ The grave is to be found some fifty feet.from 
the First Parish Church. 


BosTOn, Nov. 15, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE, 


Oxford Notes 
THE UNIVERSITY has to mourn the loss of a distinguished man 
and teacher, Mr. Richard Lewis pr Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol, who died of exhaustion on Mt. Blanc in August. He 
was perhaps the most striking of recent lecturers on philosophy in 
Oxford, and had made himself loved and honored by many gen- 
erations of Oxford men. He had written little—his biography 
of the late Prof. T. H. Green and an essay on ‘Education in 
Plato’s Republic’ are his chief published works; but his fine 
mind and high character made themselves felt on all who knew 
him. 
The present term began on October 16th, and is now in full 
swing. It witnessed an unusual excitement on the 22d when the 
Prime Minister delivered the first lecture on Prof, Romanes’s 
foundation to an overflowing audience in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
The subject was announced as ‘ The Universities in the Middle 
Ages,’ but it was really a sketch of the rise of universities, followed 
by some account of the history of Oxford and Cambridge and a 
study of their characteristics, It contained some fine passages, nota- 
bly a panegyric on Bishop Butler, and an appreciation of Archbishop 
Laud, and closed with an eloquent peroration on the future of the 
University, which Mr. Gladstone warned against slackening in re- 
search, or becoming mechanical in its teaching. The lecture suf- 
fered as a piece of oratory from being read, but it was given with 
a dignity and life which made it very impressive. On the 26th Prof, 
Froude delivered his Inaugural Lecture, which was an admirable 
exposition, in language at times ironical, at times touched with 
cynicism, but eloquent also and earnest of his conception of 
history, not as the material for philosophy or science, not as an 
‘evolution’ or a ‘progress,’ but as the record of individual human 
lives, the story of great men. The presentation, he urged in con- 
clusion, must be dramatic, not ‘scientific’; it must deal with 
the original documents and not with any later interpretation of 
them. Mr. Froude finally gave some account of his own histori- 
cal work, and of the enormous labors of research it had involved. 
It is clear that he has not lost his vigor and that he will be a 
‘stimulating lecturer : such mingled humor and seriousness 
in historical teaching is not toocommon. Mr, Froude is a 
course of lectures this term on the Council of Trent. The nu 
of Freshmen is about the same as usual. 
Oct, 29, 1892. 
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The Lounger 


SOME TIME AGO M. Zola was accused of using the ie of 
‘Enoch Arden’ for his novel ‘Jacques Damour,’ published 187%. 
He that he got his ideafrom a newspaper 

an incident that actually occurred during the mune, 


This was all very well, and his English accusers might have been 
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satisfied if M. Zola had not added insult to injury by saying :— 
*I must make an admission of ignorance. Ihave never read a 
line of Tennyson, and what is more, I cannot read English.’ 
England has her revenge. In an interview with a Fig- 
aro correspondent, Mr, Herbert Spencer was _ forced to 
admit that he had never read any of M,. Renan’s 
works, He did not, however, add that he could not read French, 
for every well-educated Englishman regards a knowledge of 
French as a necessary part of his intellectual equipment. He may 
not speak it with a Parisian accent, but that does not prevent his 
speaking it on every possible occasion. Mr. Spencer's reason for 
not having read M. Renan’s entertaining works was that he never 
read weno , French or English, that did not bear upon the spe- 
cial subjects of his research. The French are annoyed, however, 
and have not refrained from showing their annoyance. I wonder 
if, after all, they know who Mr. Spencer is, or fondly take him to 
be the author of ‘The Faery Queene?’ 
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IT MAY SOUND ungracious, but I am not quite sure that I 
thank Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd for her ‘ Three Normandy Inns.’ 
I was peacefully and quietly going about my diurnal tasks when, 
after a day at my desk, I sat down at home, and dipped into Mrs. 
Dodd’s book. I had been comparatively happy and contented 
with my lot until I began reading its iling pages and looking 
at its alluring illustrations. Then I rebelled. Must! stay in dirty, 
noisy New York, and eat my hasty luncheon in a crowded res- 
taurant, with waiters darting hither and yon, trays aloft and dishes 
rattling, while these people eat their midday breakfast in picturesque 
Normandy inns? It is certainly hard; but I may have a vacation 
some day (I had one once), and then I shall make a bee-line for 
those delightful countries where leisure gives people as much hap- 
piness as money gives us. 





‘IN AN ARTICLE from the London Dazly Telegraph, repub- 
lished in The Critic of Oct. 29,’ writes ‘A Cockney’ from Boston, 
*I find the following :—‘‘ The great author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ was 
an accomplished gourme?, versed in the mysteries of all the cudsines 
of Europe, and of the Indian curry kitchen, besides; and at the 

when Charles Dickens was toiling as, a solicitor’s clerk or a 
oe reporter at a very humble salary, Thackeray, under the 
pseudonym of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, or Fitz-Boodle, or some 
other of his many aliases, was writing his ‘ Memorials of Gorman- 
dizing’ in Fraser's Magazine.” Now |, for one, do not believe 
that Thackeray was known as a writer before Dickens, for when 
the latter had achieved fame as an author, the former was strug- 
gling as an obscure artist, and applied for a position as an illus- 
trator of Dickens’s work. His services were not accepted, because 
his drawings were not considered meritorious enough to warrant 

engagement, I have heard this subject alluded to often in 
Bohemian circles in London.’ 





A WORD OF TRUTH well spoken is to be found in the follow- 
ing communication published in a recent issue of the 7rzbune :-— 
IR : Outside of towns there is a large number who almost famish for 
reading-matter, whose longings might easily be filled, if the case were 
brought to the notice of those who simply toss periodicals into the 
waste-basket after finishing with them. 
Seemingly it is a very small charity to send a paper or book no longer 
fresh a but for years I have been gratified with the result of 


Then there are those who would gladly pay the postage on Zhe Critic, 
and some of the higher class of publications, who could not afford a 
su tion to any single one. Let the readers of this our cherished 
jou think of the long nights that are already upon the earth, more 
ong and dreary in the country than in town. Think of the help and 
cheer that might result from a trifling outlay for postage. Often the 
resolute adherence to one’s obligation becomes wearisome, but is it not 
worth while to be faith‘ul? 


Suort Hi11s, N, J., Nov. 2, 1892. E. CAMPBELL, 





CHARLES SANTLEY, the English baritone, has just written his 
*Rem pg eg I have we i no 5 et. R sa4 
sides a slight mal acquaintance with the distin e 
singer, I have long arp a admiration for him as or artiat, 
He always seemed to me to be in earnest. He felt the dignity of 

and was governed apparently by a feeling for art 

and not by box-office considerations, He sang to please himself 
and those whom he had reason to believe were the best critics, 
n the applause of the mob, These were my 
his book I find that they were true. 
disappointment I have met with through life,’ says 
ges tegen lack of earnestness I have experienced 
in the major part of my fellow-workers.’ He can excuse men 
who are doomed to pass their lives as clerks finding 
ment to exertion beyond what is necessary to insure their pay, 
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but he ‘ cannot understand a man professing to be an artist being 
contented to remain at the bottom of the ladder, when he knows 
that, in defiance of all obstacles, he must rise if he wishes so to 
do.” He adds that all may not rise to the top, but they can make 
some upward 6 sy if they try hard —— ‘I have known 
some,’ he adds, ‘who even when the voice has begun to lose its 
charm, roused by the voice of conscience, with determined efforts 
have succeeded in making art a more than efficient substitute for 
the magic of a fresh voice.’ 





Mr. SANTLEY has some connection with literature as well as 
music, having married a niece of Adelaide Kemble (Mrs. Sartoris), 
whose ‘ Week in a French Country House’ is one of the most de- 
lightful bits of modern fiction. I have a copy that was given me 
by Bret Harte, with his enthusiastic appreciation written on the 
paper cover. 


SO MUCH GRATUITOUS advertising has ‘ The Fencing Master ’ 
received from the falling-out between Mr. Reginald De Koven and 
the Alibi Club of Washington that one would almost be justified 
in suspecting collusion on the part of the Club and the composer. 
Mr. De Koven, as a guest of the Alibis, heard a song which took 
his fancy, and promptly popped it into his new operetta, If the 
Club had composed the song, or had held the copyright of it, this 
would have been outrageous—particularly if, as alk ed, the priv- 
ilege of making use of it had been asked both vocally and scrip- 
turally, and refused as well orally as in writing. But the song, it 
seems, was a popular Spanish tune, a version of which had long 
since been introduced by Offenbach in ‘La Vie Parisienne,’ In 
these circumstances, if Mr. De Koven had refrained from usin 
the thing he would have shown a delicacy of feeling rare indee 
since Don Quixote dismounted from Rosinante and laid aside his 
helmet, spear and shield. He a a ig scores one against the 
Alibis, when he accuses them of having published their letter of 
yo ee before sending it to ‘the party to whom it was ad- 

ressed,” 








‘ THIS CUTTING. from a Swiss newspaper may help the Lounger 
to a paragraph when he is hard up,’ writes ‘R.’ of Cambridge :— 
A PRIVELEGED NosE 

A newspaper from Udine, /Zsaminatore Friulano, states that the 
priest of Moggio, ascked for alms in the Church . can you 
guess for what ? 

I will sell it you as cheap as I bought it: For his snuff / It appears 
incredable, and yet if you were in that Curch you would see a little 
box go round gathering alms in order to purchas s#uff for the holy nose 
of the adate, 

The people of Moggio ought really to be proud of possessing such a 
venerable nose ! 

Oh ! what a priveleged nose ! 

- *I CAME ACROSS this among some old papers a few days ago,’ 
writes the same correspondent :— 

BosTon, Jan. 11th, 1879. 
TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THR —— — —— 

I have looked over the deaths in your paper for a long time, but have 
not seen the name of a single person I am acquainted with, so please 
discontinue my paper. 

Yours truly, 

‘It is, as you see,’ adds ‘R..,’ ‘a veritable note sent to a journal 
with which I had aconnection years ago. There are good people, 
you know—always of the female persuasion—who invariably leok 
Ft for the deaths and marriages in a newspaper, but I never 

ppened before to know of one who “ penees her paper” for the 
reason here given. It reminds me of Zhe Critic's reader who dis- 
continued her subscription in order to prove woman’s possession 
of the creative faculty. 


CATULLE MENDES, the French writer, whose name has been 
frequently mentioned as that of a collaborator with Amélie Rives 
Chanler, seems to belong to that old-time Bohemia which flour- 
ishes nowhere as it does in Paris. As his name would suggest, 
Mendes is of Spanish extraction, but he belongs to the Hebrew 
race. Heis said to ‘turn out highly-finished “ copy” more quickly 
than any modern French writer, and, in fact, never sits down to 
his work until the pages of the paper from whom he has had a 
commission for a short story or article are going to press.’ In the 
early days of his career he worked for the pleasure of seeing his 
name in print at the foot of an article or story ; now he finds more 
satisfaction in seeing it in autograph on the back of a check. He 
is reputed to receive $5000 a year for a weekly article in Gz/ Blas, 
not to mention the a sums he receives for his stories. M. 
Mendes is described as fair, with ‘long yellow hair and pale-blue 

es,’ It is said, furthermore, that he is never seen without a long 
pipe, and that he lives ‘entirely in literary and artistic Bohemia.’ 
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“ Aristocracy ” 


THE NEW FOUR-ACT PLAY, ‘ Aristocracy,’ which was produced 
in Palmer’s Theatre on Monday night, is, taking it for all in all, 
the best piece of dramatic work that Mr. Bronson Howard has 
yet given us, and is a valuable and, should it meet its deserts, a 


anent addition to the list of prancing American p= Com- 
* pared with the vast majority of the plays of this yarn 
rilliant. 


riod, it shines with a lustre that almost might be called 
fn the first place, it is a genuine comedy, not a mixture of farce 
and melodrama; a study of contemporaneous life, with vital and 
existent personages, a definite and dominating purpose, and a 
story which is at once amusing, interesting and instructive. As 
mi mht have been expected from the title, it is a satire upon the 
folly and shame of those Americans who are willing, even eager, 
to barter their wealth, their self-respect and patriotism, their share 
of the responsibilities and privileges of their country, even the 
honor of their daughters, for the sake of a connection with the 
titled aristocracy of Europe, no matter how disgraceful that con- 
nection may happen to be. In dealing with this theme the author 
has been guilty of exaggeration in making his generalizations too 
broad woh. comprehensive—all rich Americans are not Anglo- 
maniacs, and all noblemen are not heartless and conscienceless 


debauchees ; but the evil which he assails is notorious and deeply - 


rooted, and the victims of it are too hardened to feel the sting of 
any lash that is not laid on with whole-souled vigor. 

r. Howard has divided his characters into three groups, one 
representing the new millionaires of the far West, another some 
of the older and richer families of New York, and the third the 
worst specimens of titled European scoundrels. Mrs, Laurence, 
the wife of a wealthy New York Anglomaniac, intrigues to break 
off an engagement which her son has contracted with Virginia 
Stockton, the daughter of a California millionaire, who has hired 
the ancestral home in London of a broken-down marquis, in order 
to give his young wife and his daughter an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing fashionable life. On the very day that das ban been presented 
at Court, Virginia hears that her lover, Stuyvesant Laurence, has 
been married to another girl, and in a moment of pique she ac- 
cepts the hand of an Austrian prince, a polished reprobate of the 
most depraved order, who carries her off to the Austrian Legation, 
and marries her then and there. Of course such a marriage, 
without a Papal dispensation, could be annulled. without much 
difficulty ; but that solution would not answer the purpose of the 
aes bar Immediately after the ceremony Virginia learns that 

er lover is true, and on the way to visit her; but she resolves to 
abide by her bargain, and makes a clean breast of it to her father, 
who is greatly shocked and disgusted, but manfully resolves to 
make the best of it. Soon afterward it appears that the prince 
has only married Virginia in order to secure the right of approach 
to her stepmother, the beautiful Mrs. Stockton, for whom he has 
conceived a sudden passion. The scene then shifts to New York, 
and the interest of the story deepens rapidly. Mrs. Stockton feels 
herself to be in peril. She loathes the prince, but is fascinated by the 
power of evil in him as a bird is charmed by a serpent, Hearing 
that her husband is going away on a journey, she implores him 
not to leave her, but gives no intelligible reason for her anxiety, 
and when he has departed, instead of retiring to her own apart- 
‘ments, remains alone down-stairs, at 4 o'clock in the morning, 
until the prince rejoins her. The inconsistency of this is too 
palpable for comment. Of course the prince presses his suit, 
which she rejects at first with scorn and anger, only to yield at 
last {0 the fascination of evil, which, in a case of this kind, is not 
particularly intelligible. At the crisis, of course, the husband re- 
turns in time to save her, and a scene ensues between the two men 
which, on the first night, stirred the audience to great enthusiasm. 
It is strong theatrically, and extremely clever in marking the radi- 
cal difference between the bold, simple and loyal nature of the 
Californian and the vileness of his opponent when stripped of the 
thin veneer of external polish. 

The fourth and last act is devoted to the solution of all difficul- 
ties, which is effected by the convenient removal of the prince in 
a duel. It is not necessary to enter into further details. Enough 
has been said to show the ingenuity of the story by which t 
various personages are brought together and contrasted. It is in 
the drawing of different characters, the skilful construction of 


the situations and excellent literary quality of the dialogue that 
pod ge merit of the ns consists. The Californian is an ad- 

type of unspoiled American manhood, and the part is 
played with very considerable spirit and power by Wilton Lackaye, 
who makes an upward step in his profession by this performance. 
The is also a powerful and saturnine sketch, well in- 
terpreted by William Faversham, and there is much true 
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Stockton, which is full of emotion, loses its effect in the feeble 


hands of a pretty novice, but Virginia is played bly by Viola 
Allen, Mr. tt, as the profligate marquis, Frederick Bond, 
as an airy and cynical French rake, are both But the play 


is better than the performance, and it is to the author that the 
chief credit must be awarded. The scenery and accessories are 
of the very best. 





“The Fencing Master” 

IT HAS BEEN a somewhat too rare occurrence of late that the 
operetta stage has offered anything worthy of criticism, It is, 
however, by no means strange that the public has to thank the 
same men for the two notable exceptions to the general rule, 
Harry B. Smith and Reginald de Koven deserve general thanks 
for the sincerity of their purposes. In ‘ The Fencing Master’ they 
have endeavored to leave behind them the cut and dried forms of 
so-called ‘comic opera,’ and to enter the field to which that abused 
title may rightly be applied, The book of ‘ The Fencing Master’ 
is far from being a piece of literary workmanship, Its lyrics are 
heavy-footed and graceless: its dialogue is uncertain in mood and 
frequently sinks to the level of the baldest punning. It is in the 
story that Mr. Smith has striven to get away from the unhealthy 
atmosphere of the contemporaneous operetta stage. He has taken 
the subject treated in Mr. Astor's novel ‘Sforza,’ and has made a 
story in which there is abundance of sentiment, some pathos, and 
a touch of melodramatic power. If his comedy were only worthy 
of a place beside his sentiment, his book would deserve far 
higher praise. 

As a foundation for Mr. De Koven’s music it is exceedingly 
useful, and the composer has done his most ambitious work in 
setting it. He skims lightly over the whole field of operetta “ 
sometimes joining hands with the French, again with the Ger- 
mans, and yet again with the English, His numbers range from 
the familiar order of elementary rhythms and jingles, through the 
intermediate realms of graceful gayety and sentiment into the 
higher domain of passionate force, In all three Mr, de Koven 
has appar music that is of distinct artistic value and yet is 
capable of pleasing the multitude. He has accomplished what no 
other American has, and he deserves to be warmly congratulated, 

The operetta is very handsomely put upon the stage and the 
performance is, in general, a good one, 





Vacancies in the French Academy 


THE DEATHS of MM, Renan, Xavier Marmier and Camille 
Rousset last month created three vacancies in the French Acad- 
emy ; and as only ten of the surviving members are under sixty 
years of age, there are prospects that other vacancies will soon 
occur. M. de Lesseps is eighty-seven years old and very feeble 
and M. Sully-Prudhomme’s condition is such that little hope is 
entertained of his recovery. M. Legouvé is eighty-five, M. Duruy 
eighty-ore, M. Doucet and Admiral Jurien de la Graviére are 
eighty, M. Jules Simon is seventy-eight, and John Lemoinne sev- 
enty-seven. The ages of the remaining members are as follows: 
Leconte de Lisle, seventy-four; the Ducs d’Aumale and de Brog- 
lie and M. de Mazade, seventy-one; J. Bertrand, M. du Camp and 
L, Pasteur, seventy; the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier and G,. Bois- 
sier, sixty-nine; A. Dumas, sixty-eight; E. Ollivier, sixty-seven; 
M. Méziéres and Léon Say, sixty-six; M. de Freycinet, M. Gré- 
ard, Victor Cherbuliez, H. Taine and M. Perraud, sixty-four; 
Sardou, sixty-one; H. Meilhac, sixty; E, Pailleron and Ha- 
lévy, fifty-eight; E. Hervé, fifty-seven; Sully-Prudhomme, fifty- 
three; J. Claretie, fifty-two; F,Coppée and Lavisse, veh the 
Comte d’Haussonville, forty-eight ; the Vicomte de Vogiié, forty- 
four; and Pierre Loti, forty-three. 

It is probable therefore that in the approaching winter there 
will be still further ravages among the ‘ Forty Immortals,’ already 
reduced to thirty-seven. Consequently much interest is taken as 
to who will have these vacant seats. The list of eligible candi- 
dates is long and rather briiliant. There are the novelists Zola, 
Bourget, Ohnet, Ferdinand Fabre, Edmond de Goncourt, Delpit 
and others. The last, although an American by birth, became a 
French citizen a year or two ago ‘for the of being able to 
stand for an election to the Academy. M, de Goncourt is seventy, 
which, however, is not a disqualification. Zola’s chances are con- 
sidered to be the best among the novelists, Among other 
ble candidates are M. Jules aitre, the dramatic critic; M. Jean 
Ri n, the poet ; M. Becque, the dramatist; M. Anatole France 
and M. Brunetiere. In many quarters it is believed that M, Ber- 
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The Fine Arts 
. Art Notes 


A NUMBER of examples of the English school, belonging to Mr. 
Marquand, have been placed on exhibition temporarily in the east 
gallery of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. A portrait, by Rom- 
ney, of a lady in white apron, large gray hat, gray muff and brown 
striped dress is the most remarkable. The whites and grays, 
a y+ have apparently darkened a little by age, are still re- 
markably delicate and harmonious. It is a much better example 
of Romney than the other paintings are of Gainsborough, Rey- 
nolds, Chrome and Raeburn. Three interesting water-colors by 
Turner, apparently of Rhine scenery, hang below the oil-paintings. 
The Society of American Artists and some friends have presented 
to the Museum a very food example of the late B. R, Fitz—‘ Marie,’ 
& pretty girl in light yellow shawl and lace fichu. Two mythological 
landscapes, attributed to Poussin, are the gift of Mr. George H. 
Boughton, the artist. In one, the rural divinity, Pan, with a pack 
at back, wades through a stream to a bank on which Venus 
lolls on a blue bed with a white bolster, In the other a faun con- 
ducts a nymph, who rides on a goat led by cupids through a 
rocky and partly wooded landscape. A fine bust of Beranger, by 
David d’Angers, larger than life, is in the lower hall, Some new 
terra-cottas have appeared among those of the Cesnola collection, 
and a large collection of medals, engravings and paintings relat- 
ing to the laying of the Atlantic cable, the gift of the late Cyrus 

- Field, are in the gallery of American antiquities, 

—A drawing in red chalk, by the late D. G. Rossetti, ‘Rosa 
Triplex,’ is reproduced for the frontispiece of the October Portfolio. 
Mr. F, G, Stephens, who writes the accompanying notice, is cer- 
tain that it has no mystic significance. It is simply a drawing of 
three pretty girls, each with a rose in her hand; or, rather, as he 
believes, of one pretty girl in three aspects. He thinks the model 
was Miss Alice Wilding, who posed for the Sybilla Palmifera, 
Veronica Veronese and others of Rossetti’s creations. Agnes D. 
B. Atkinson writes on ‘ Word-Painting.’ ‘A View in Venice’ (a 


photogravure after a painting by James Holland) and an etching 
of ‘Gray's Inn,’ by Herbert Railton, are full-page plates. Mrs. 
Henry Ady writes on ‘Gardens,’ and illustrates her article with 


views of several handsome old English specimens with clipped 
box and yew hedges, trim lawns and ancient trees. 


—No picture painted since om 1, 1892, will be received at the 
Retrospective Exhibition, to held under the direction of the 
Society of American Artists at the new Fine Arts Building in 
Fifty-seventh Street. Nov. 24 is ‘ varnishing day’; the opening will 
occur on Nov. 28. The committee in charge consists of Messrs. 
H, Bolton Jones, John La Farge, Louis Tiffany, Frederick P. Vin- 
+ Nga Maynard, Augustus St, Gaudens and J. Carroll Beck- 
—New York and Boston artists are well represented at the 
Philadelphia Art Club’s fourth annual exhibition, now open. 





Obituary Notes 

THERE SEEMS to be no longer any reason to doubt that Theo- 
dore Child died of typhoid fever on Nov. 2. at Julfa, ten miles 
south of Ispahan, Persia, and was buried at the same town. Mr, 
Child was a native of England and a graduate of Oxford.. He 
hogen his literary career by writing a weekly letter from Paris to 
The Illustrated London News. These were followed by letters to 
the London Wor/d. His first work for American publication con- 
sisted of a series of letters on English literary matters to the New 
York Sun. Thus he attracted the attention of Harper & Bros., 
and, after having published a series of his articles in 1885, they 
made him the representative of their firm in Paris in 1887. Mr. 
Child visited this country for a short time two years ago. His 
best-known works are ‘The Tsar and His People,’ a book on ‘Art 
Criticism,’ a collection from articles written for Harper's Basar 
called ‘ Delicate Feasting,’ ‘A Summer Holiday,’ ‘ Spanish-Ameri- 
can Republics,’ and ‘ The Desire for Beauty,’ which was published 
very recently. It is understeod that no part of his promised book, 
* Living India,’ has yet been writtén. The latest news of him, be- 
fore the announcement of his death, came in a despatch from the 
British Consul at Teheran, dated Oct. 6, which said that he had 
started on a journey across the mountains, and that the nearest 
town was forty days’ ride from Teheran. Services in his mem- 
ory were held last Tuesday afternoon in the American church in 
A large assemblage of American English and French 
rnalists, writers and artists was present. Dr. Thurber deliv- 
an eloquent par 5 Many flowers were placed about the 
Mr. Edmund Yates, editor of the London World, says 
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an invaluable correspondent, In appearance he was a typical domle- 
ince-nes and tall, flat-brimmed hat, He was equally at home in the cou- 
isse or the salon, not merely speaking French like a native, but well 
versed in the argot of the different classes among which he lived. He 
was an adept in art and a connoisseur of cookery and wine, Child was 
a man of varied reading and considerable acquirement. He had great 
power of organization, which he showed when he became the recognized 
literary representative in Europe of the New York house of Harper & Bros. 
In its service Child undertook long journeys to Japan, South America 
and Mexico, the character and people of which he described with thor- 
ough appreciation and admirable vivacity, and in its service he lost his 
life. e was a man in the prime of life, which he thoroughly enjoyed. 
Courteous, polished, witty, well-informed, his loss will be lamented by 
all who knew him. 

Of the late Mr. Trollope, Mr. Yates speaks thus :—‘ Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope, who died suddenly on Friday [Nov., 11], at 
Clifton, in his eighty-third year, was the elder brother of Anthony 
Trollope, whom he considerably resembled. He spent more than 
half his life in Italy, and for upward of twenty years no house in 
Florence saw more or better company than his, Tom Trollope, 
as his friends called him, was a man of great mental activity, 
acuteness and of very considerable learning. He was always a 
voracious reader, and his knowledge reached every subject, while 
under his ceaseless industry his information increased every day 


‘ he lived. Trollope was engaged throughout his life in literary and 


journalistic work. He wrote many capital novels, for which he 
never obtained the credit he deserved, several valuable historical 
works, and some interesting books of travel, and he frequently 
contributed to the leading reviews. He was long the Florence 
correspondent of Zhe Dazly News, and afterward represented The 
Standard at Rome, where he removed in 1870. Trollope's life 
was oone by the cordial friendship of many of the most dis- 
tinguished literary personages of the time, Thackeray, Lever, Lan- 
dor, George Eliot, George Henry Lewes, the Brownings, Arch- 
bishop teley, Wilkie Collins, Dean Milman and Sir James 
Hudson having been among his intimate friends.’ 

A special to last Tuesday's 7ytdune ran as follows :—‘ The 
widow of the poet and philosopher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, died 
on Sunday afternoon at Concord, Mass. Her maiden name was 
Lilian Jackson, and she was born at Plymouth ninety years ago. 
She was the second wife of Mr. Emerson. Mrs. Emerson's eye- 
sight prevented her from reading, and only at rare intervals did 
she go out. Mrs, Emerson's funeral will take place on Wednes- 
day, and she will be interred beside her husband in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, near the graves of Hawthorne and | horeau.’ 





Tennysoniana 


THE EARLIEST manuscript of the ‘Poems Chiefly Lyrical,’ 
Tennyson lost out of his great-coat pocket one night, while return- 
ing from a neighboring market town, ‘This was enough,’ writes 
Frederick Tennyson, ‘to reduce an ordinary man to despair, but 
the invisible ink was made to reappear—all the thoughts and fan- 
cies in their orderly series and with their entire drapery of words 
arose and lived again. Such is the true poet. ‘“ Thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” I wonder what, under such cir- 
cumstances, would become of the “ mob of gentlemen who write 
with ease.” Of course it would not much matter as they could 
easily indite something new.’ 

An old friend of Tennyson records the fact that the poet was 
most generous in his estimate of othermen’s poetry. ‘Once when 
I was at Farringford Swinburne’s “Atalanta” had Fase appeared, 
and he spoke in terms of. the highest praise of the book. * That 
young fellow”—an Isle of ge man, be it said, like himself — 
“has caught the true spirit of the old Greek poets. He thinks 
their thoughts, speaks their language, and sings with their own 
music.” No one was ever more free from professional jealousy, 
nor ever rejoiced more in a good piece of work done by another, 
and no one was more ready to help another do it better. 


THE LAUREATESHIP 


Nothing connected with the death of Tennyson is more curious 
and significant than the prompt breaking out into elegiac verse of 
all the younger and minor of the English songsters. The effusion 
is natural and inevitable, for there is no versifier of English who 
has any ‘ feeling of his business’ who must not be moved when 
the master of his craft passes away. It is only the promptitude 
of the performance that is startling. Every one of the little 
singers seems to have had his ‘tribute’ in his desk, and to have 
on in filing it the hours when its subject was sinking toward 

eath. 

It is this promptitude that gives the performances of Sir Edwin 
Arnold and Mr. Morris and Mr. Alfred Austin and the rest 


the air of a voluntary competitive examination, as if they were 
submitting to the English public their credentials to succeed the 
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Laureate, and the laurel were to be bestowed upon 


them who him most acceptably. There is a seemliness, 
albeit often an incongruity, in that rule of the French Academy 
which a new member makes the elegy of his predecessor, and 


the first task of the new Laureate would naturally be to eulogize 
Tennyson. He himself, indeed, praised his predecessor only cur- 
sorily and in passing in the dedication of his poems to the 
Queen :— 
Victoria, since your royal 
To one of less desert allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base. 
The elegy of Tennyson should be, indeed, an official act of the 
chosen poet of England speaking by authority for the English peo- 
le, and it is for such a purpose that the Laureateship exists if it 
ave any a perm at all. Of course it is open to any poet to 
free his mind about Tennyson, but the sudden outbreak of the 
tuneful choir before even the burial shows a ‘news sense’ and a 
ception of the value of actuality that upon such an occasion. 
acks dignity and impressiveness. 

The bestowal of the Laureateship is, indeed, a perplexing prob- 
lem, whether it is to be | guapoees to the sovereign or to her ‘con- 
stitutional advisers.’ It is really very hard to make any appoint- 
ment of Tennyson’s successor which shall not be slightly ridicu- 
lous. That is to say, it might be slightly ridiculous to give it to Mr, 
Swinburne, while it would be very much more ridiculous to give 
it to anybody else. If the Laureateship have any value at all, it 
has it only as an official confirmation of the public judgment that 
has already crowned the first poet of the nation. Nobody can 
dispute, without calling in question his own right to an opinion on 
the subject, that Mr. Swinburne is that man in the present state of 
English letters, And yet the suggestion of making an official 
bard of that unrestrained singer is almost as startling as Wagner 
said the suggestion was of making Beethoven a Court musician 
like Haydn. ‘ Aglance at the young Beethoven probably sufficed 
to put any prince out of the notion of making him his Aafpell- 
meister’ In the sameway the appointment of the ‘terrible in- 
fant’ of contemporary letters to the official primacy of English 

try would horrify those circles that have for all these years 
soca awaiting with an awe-stricken expectation what he was going 
to do next. His whole literary career has been an unsystematic 
and. rather riotous protest against the literary conventions to 
which Tennyson was uniformly amenable, and to which he sub- 
mitted without any conscious restraint, finding himself entirely 
free and at home in working within them. But then Mr. Swin- 
burne has taken pains to raise special objections to his appoint- 
ment. We arenot aware that in the course of his voluminous 
vituperations he has ever had occasion to speak evil of Queen 
Victoria, though he would unquestionably have done so if it had 
occurred to him. Hehas spoken very special evil of the present 
Prime Minister, and there is scarcely one of the political postulates 
of English society which he has not denied in verse. To make 
such a poet an official pillar of the throne would be a solecism 
only to be exceeded by the greater solecism of not appointing the 
first poet in rs to be its Poet-Laureate, For to appoint any- 
body else would merely be to degrade the Laureateship to the 
level to which it.sank when Shadwell succeeded Dryden and Pye 
merge Southey. It is really a troublesome question,.and per- 
ps Mr, Gladstone will, for once, be moved to act upon that fa- 
mous maxim of Lord Melbourne’s ‘Can't you let it alone?’ Cer- 
tainly he would better let it alone than to appoint goes but 
Mr, SWinburne ; perhaps he would better let it alone than to ap- 
point Mr. Swinburne, The distinction of Tenn would cer- 
tainly be accentuated by a vacancy inthe post he had® held for 
forty years— 
The silent organ loudest chants 
The master’s requiem, 





Mr. William Morris has proposed the M. 
Laureateship. As to the statement that 
made suggestions respecting his successor, it is contradicted by 
Messrs, Macmillan & Co. 

It is said that Robert Browning was strongly of o that 
the office of Poet-Laureate should be continued. ‘It is,’ he is 
quoted as saying, ‘ of t advan 
in this country’; and then he added with a genial laugh, ‘I am 
most unprejudiced in saying so, for even if 1 outlived Tennyson, 
1 know that neither political party would dream of offering the 
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post to me.’ . 

To correct the general impression that it was a foregone con- 
clusion that Tenn would be Poet-Laureate when Wordsworth 
died, the Boston Coosmonweaith tells this story, for which it claims 


to have absolute authority. ‘The Laureateship (at that juncture) 
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Albert. The Prince told the venerable poet, who was then eighty. 
seven years old, that no duty whatever would be expected, but 
that it would gratify the Queen to know that his name was thus 
connected with the history of her —. Rogers was, very natur- 
ally, greatly gratified. He consid the proposal for some time, 
and then, in a very interesting note, declined it. He was then 
asked to name the person who should fill the place, and he named 
Alfred Tennyson. In reply to this suggestion came a letter from 
the Prime Minister, who said :—“ We are not acquainted with this 
gentleman”; and asked if Mr. Rogers was quite sure that there 
was not in his poetry which might be out of place in the Poet- 
Laureate chosen by a woman. Mr, Rogers satisfied the Govern- 
ment on this point, and Tennyson was appointed. 

According to Mr. Edmund Yates of the London World, the 
Empress Frederick has ‘entered a t favorite of hers for the 
Laureate stakes in the person of Mr. Rennell Rodd, author of 
“ Feda,” “ Poems in Many Lands” and other volumes of smooth 
Tennysonian verse.’ Mr. Rodd is ‘a young man of blameless re- 
pute, who has already enjoyed most of the plums of the diplomatic 
profession in its secretarial phase, having been attached to the 
embassies at Berlin, Athens, Rame and Paris, and it was when he 
was in Berlin as the popular private secretary of Sir Edward Malet 
that he won the co ag the warm friendship—of Empress 
Frederick. With the daughters he played tennis and with the 
mother he talked Tennyson, the result being that no member of 
the British Embassy was ever more welcome at the Crown Prince's 
Palace; and when Emperor Frederick died, it was Mr. Rodd 
whom his sorrowing widow selected to write the biography of her 
illustrious husband,’ 

Mr, Harold Frederic reports in the New York 7¥mes a London 
rumor that there is a deadlock on the Laureateship, ‘Gladstone 
wishing to grant it either to Lewis Morris or to William Watson, 
and the Dames holding out for Sir Theodore Martin.. There is no 
means of guessing the truth of this, but when names of this calibre 
are even canvassed, Englishmen may well be content that the 
post should continue in abeyance indefinitely.’ 





Notes . < 


MR. MARION CRAWFORD arrived from Italy, on Wednesday, by 
the Fulda. Mr, Crawford has the extraordinary record of having 
never published an unsuccessful book, ‘Don Orsino,’ his latest 
sk ny sixteenth, we believe—is selling by the tens of thou- 
sands. 

—‘ Green Fields and Running Brooks,’ a new book of poems 
by James Whitcomb Riley, will be issued on Dec. 1 by the Bowen- 

errill Co, of Indianapolis. 

—Prof. Charles G. D, Roberts, the Canadian t, has written 
a commemorative ode for the centenary of the birth of Shelley. 
He will issue it, in book form, at once. Mr, Bliss Carman is pre- 
paring a selection of his poems for publication. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co, — to-day ‘The Complete 
Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley,’ in cig t volumes, edited, 
with an introductory memoir, by George E. Woodberry, Professor 


of English in Columbia College, with a new portrait of Shelley— 
a neat edition, limited to 250 copies, printed on hand-made 
paper; ‘ The Chosen Valley,’ be ee allock Foote; ‘ Historical 
and Political Essays,’ by the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge; ‘ Prose 
Idyls,’ by John Albee; and ‘The Army of Northern ia in 
1862,’ by William Allan, Colonel in the Confederate Army, with a 
preface by Capt. John C, Ropes. 

—Mrs, Oliphant's ‘ History of the Victorian Age of English 
Literature’ will include a large number of hitherto unpublished 
letters from authors dealing with their works and ideas. 

—J. B. Lippincott Co. announce ‘ Mother and Child,’ a book for 
domestic use, by Drs. E. P. Davis and John M. Keating. ; 

—Prof. Jacob Gould Schurman, who was inaugurated on last 
Friday as the third President of Cornell University, delivered 
an admirable speech at the 124th annual banquet of the Chamber 
of Commerce in this city on Tuesday night. 

—The Board of Women of the State of New York 
for the Chicago E tion has put forth a tentative ‘ List of 
Books and Articles by Women Native or Resident’ in the State. 
Notice of errors or omissions is desired to be sent to Mrs, Florence 
C. Ives, Assembly Parlors, Albany. 

—Mr, James H, Carleton of Haverhill, Massachusetts, has just 

urchased from George Elliott a portion of the Whittier homestead 
fn East Parish. The purchase includes the house and land around 
it, also the barn and other buildi 
road and.several acres of land . 
the dupe Jomnse Chase by the RSE aes on 1837, and later 
was purchased by Samuel C. Elliott, by him sold to his 










































xt 
will cause it to remain a memorial of John Greenleaf Whittier 
forever, 


—Mrs. A.V. S. Anthony, and not her husband, it pnd is to be 


It is understood that Mr. Carleton will present 
to the City of Haverhill, with such conditions as 


the biographer of the late Mr. James R. Osgood, the well-known 

—An exceedingly rare little book by Charles Lever, ‘The 
Maxims of Sir Morgan O'Doherty,’ published in 1849, has re- 
cently been unearthed in England, and is offered for sale at the 
modest price of 10/. 

—In commemoration of the three- hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Izaak Walton, author of ‘The Complete Angler,’ Dr. A. 
Henschell, in charge of the United States Fishery Commission’s 
exhibit at the World’s Fair, proposes that August 9, 1893, be spe- 
cially commemorated with a fly-casting tournament for gold and 
silver medals, 

—Dr, Conan Doyle’s new series of »stories will be entitled ‘In a 
Doctor’s Waiting-Room.’ The Bookman thinks they should be 
at least as popular as Samuel Warren's ‘ Diary of a Late Physi- 
cian.’ 


—Mr. Kipling’s new Mulvaney story has been purchased b 
Messrs, Macmillan, and will probably appear in Macmillan's 
Magasine. 

—Lieut. George W. Read, Fifth Cavalry, is translating from the 
Russian, for the Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Association, Lieut.- 
Col. Prejentsoff's ‘Cavalry Upon the Field of Battle.’ We pre- 
sume these interesting papers will ultimately appear in book form. 


—The American friends of Anton Gindely have received notice 
of. the distinguished historian’s death on October 24, in the sixty- 
fourth of his age. Dr, Gindely was the Professor of Me- 
digeval History in the University of Prague, and was the author of 
‘The Thirty Years’ War,’ published in this country by the 
Putnams. 

—Much of the attractiveness of D. Appleton & Co.’s Monthly 
Bulletin is due to the well-selected illustrations with which it 
teems. 

—The December (Christmas) Century will have a new cover, 
printed in and gold. Among its special attractions will be 
seven complete stories, by Dr. Edward Eggleston, Thomas Nelson 
Page, F. Hopkinson Smith and others. It will contain also a number 
of engravings of sacred pictures by well-known artists, including a 
front Dagnan-Bouveret, Abbott H. Thayer’s ‘ Virgin 
Enthroned,’ Blashfield’s ‘Ringing the Christmas Bells,’ and a 
Madonna by Frank Vincent Du Mond, Mrs, S. van Rensselaer 
will contribute an illustrated paper on ‘ Picturesque New York.’ 
Salvini’s Autobiography will begin in this number ; and the ine 
ary issue will contain ‘The {1,000,000 Bank-Note,’ by Mark 
Twain, who has just settled down for the winter at Florence, 


ae of the various parents claimed at different times yy a 
successful youn, sae swindler, now in the hands of the New 
York police, is Miss M. E, Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell), the popular 
novelist 


—Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. will publish at once a ‘ History 
of the E: Parliament, together with an Account of the Par- 
liaments of Scotland and Ireland,’ by G. Barnett Smith, in two 
octavo volumes, with fac-similes of documents pertinent to the 
theme, and the full text of Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, etc. 
—Charies H. Sergel & Co., Chicago, have undertaken an edition 
of Voltaire’s works in English, in forty volumes, to commemorate 
the two-hundredth anniversary of his birth. 

— St. Nicholas will soon have another serial by Mrs, C. V. 
Jamison of New Orleans, whose ‘Lady Jane '—one of the most 
popular stories the magazine has printed—has passed through 
three editions, since it was first issued in book form a year ago, 
and is selling better now than ever before. Mr. Rudyard Kiplin 
will contribute an East Indian fairy-story to an early number o 
St. Nicholas, 

—The most notable event in the Russian book world during 
1891 was the expiration of the copyright of Lermontoff’s works, 


in of which ninety-two editions of them appeared, in 
Geir ib abien copies 


— The Publishers’ Circular chronicles the discovery in China 
of an unpublished letter of Lord Byron's, It is addressed to 
* Monsieur moe goed 18 Rue Vivienne, Paris,’ and refers to ‘ 
Vampire,’ which had been erroneously attributed to Byron, who 
ee eet either the responsibility or the credit of the 


If the book is clever [he wrote] it would be base to deprive the real 
writer, whoever he may be, of honors ; and if stupid, I desire the 
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responsibility of nobody's dullness but my own. You will excuse the 
trouble I give you—the imputation is of no great importance—and as. 
long as it was confined to surmises and reports, I should have received 
it as I have received many others—in silence. But the formality of a 
public advertisement of a book I never wrote is too much. I have, be- 
sides, a personal dislike to ‘Vampires,’ and the little acquaintance I 
have had with them would by no means induce me to divulge their 
secrets, 

The letter also refers to certain paragraphs that had appeared 
about the poet’s religion, ‘all of which,’ he informs his correspon- 
dent, ‘are not founded on fact.’ 

—Mr. Collingwood’s biography of Ruskin, which will be issued 
this year in London, will contain numerous portraits of Ruskin, 
including one from a water-color made by himself. Thirteen 
sketches never before published will be given. The work will be 
in two volumes, and the London price is $8. For a small edition 
on Japanese paper the price is $26. 

—The late Thomas Nelson, the millionaire Edinburgh publisher, 
left $300,000 for the erection and equipment of five workingmen’s 
clubs and reading-rooms, which will be erected gradually, and 
will be so fitted as to attract workingmen. 


—Worthington Co, are Ling ra ‘Intellectual Pursuits ; or, 
Culture by Self-Help,’ by Robert Waters. 


—Next to Shakespeare, Burns is the most popular of English- 
writing poets. Last year 28,000 people visited the cottage at Ayr 
where he was born, and 38,000 the Monument. In july alone 
13,000 pilgrims visited his birthplace. 

—The President has appointed Dr. Daniel G. Brinton of Penn- 
sylvaniato be Assistant Commissioner, vice Dr. Welling, resigned, 
to represent the United States at the Columbian Historical Expo- 
sition in Madrid. Dr. Brinton is a resident of Philadelphia, a 
Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, and a well-known 
writer on aboriginal American history. 

—‘Calmire’ is to be issued by Macmillan & Co. of London in a 
two-volume edition for the English market. 


—In the Christmas Scrzdaer's there will be short stories by George 
A, Hibbard, George W. Cable, Octave Thanet, George I. Putnam, 
Miss Margaret S, Briscoe and Mme. de Meissner. For the first 
time in its history the magazine will have a colored frontispiece, 
reproducing a water-color painting made for it by L. Marchetti. 
Mr. Edward S. Martin, author of ‘A Little Brother of the Rich,’ 
will appear in this number with his most ambitious poem—the 
humorous narrative in verse of the unusual ‘ Repentance of Eben 
Pynchot.’ For this Mr. F.G. Attwood has made ten elaborate 
illustrations. 


—The number of countries in which citizens of the United 
States now enjoy copyright is six, Italy being the latest (Oct. 
31). The order of their admission to the benefits of our law of 
March 3, 1891, is as follows :—Switzerland, France, Belgium, Eng- 
land, Germany and Italy. 


—Mr. William Evarts Benjamin’s new catalogue includes Lieut.- 
Col. Richard Varick’s autograph report of the trial of himself 
and Major Franks, which resulted in his acquittal of complicity in 
the treason of their military chief, Benedict Arnold; also a letter 
from the Colonel to his sister, showing what a terrible effect the 
exposure of her husband's perfidy had upon Mrs. Arnold. An 
unpublished manuscript, of even greater historical interest, is 
Baron Steuben’s military instructions to Gen. Washington. A 
set of auto hs of the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
is offered for etn 

—Mr. John Seymour Wood, author of ‘Gramercy Park,’ is 
about to bring out a new work of fiction through the 
Cassell Publishing Co. It will be called ‘A Daughter of Venice ;’ 
its illustrations will be by Mr. Francis Thayer; and it is to — 
about Dec. 1. In January the same house will issue a collec- 
tion of Mr. Wood's short stories under the name‘ An Old Beau, 
and Other Stories.’ 

—Of Dr. Conan Doyle’s detective story, ‘A Study in Scarlet,’ 
J. B. Lippincott Co, are about to issue an illustrated edition. 

—The eighty-sixth volume of Harper's Monthly will begin with 
the December (Christmas) number, which in the matter of fiction 
will be particularly attractive, including stories by Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, Eva Wilder McGlasson, Ferdinand Fabre, 
H. C, Bunner, Charles G. D, Roberts, Brander Matthews, Owen 
Wister and Thomas Nelson Page. It will also contain a play, 
‘Giles Corey, Yeoman,’ by Miss Wilkins, and an Oriental tale in 
verse, ‘ Nourmadee,’ by Mr. Aldrich. 

—Some of the ladies who have consented to contribute articles 
upon various lines of woman's life and work to the National Ex- 
position Souvenir, ‘What America Owes to Women,’ now being 
edited by Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer for the Women’s Department 
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Columbian Exposition, are Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Chefterbox. Ed. by J. E. Clarke. $1.25. Kates & Lauria. 
Sint Ward Beecher’ Miss Frances B- Willard, Mrs. A. Garten and Daniel, oe aac. fiagham Maynard & Go” 
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The Free Parliament 


[Ai communications must be accompanied with the name Gifts, 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 


Msn. 


venience of reference.) 
QUESTIONS 


1682.—What is the origin of the phrase tea-cup times, and who 


wrote the couplet, 


In teacup times of hood and hoop, 


Or while the patch was worn, 


quoted by Dobson in his ‘ Vignettes in Rhyme’? 


New York. 





1688.—Who wrote the poem on Columbus containing this couplet ? 


On the deck stood Columbus, the sea’s wide expanse, 
Untried and unlimited, swept by his glance. 


CHICAGO. 





Publications Received 
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Gilmore, M. 


° Lane, L, S. 


Lewis, E. Famous Pets. 
Macaulay, T. B. 


Marlowe,C. The Jew of Malta. rec 
Ww Moffatt’s New Schedule Drawing Test Cards. 
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Molesworth, Mrs. T 
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Herndon, W. H., and Weik, J.W. Abraham 

Johnston, J. Missionary Landscapes in the Dark Costinems, 5 ‘. 


Kimball, H. P. The Cup of Life, and Other Verses. $x. Boston: J. 
Lamb, C.,and M. Tales from Shakespeare. Ed. by A. i 


\ I Married a Soldier. §r. 
Lavisse, E. The Youth of Frederick the Great. 


Second Essa 


Macaulay, T. B. Essay on Milton. ¢. 


. e New Jersey Arabian Nights, ler & Sch 
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Phila: J, B. Lippincott Ge, 
Tr. by M, B, Cuictama! $2. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co, 
Boston: D, Lot Co, 
on the Earl of Chathan, soc, Am, Book Co, 
Effingham Maynard & Co, 
1.10, Hunt & Eaton, 
ham. Maynard & Co, 
on: Moffatt & . 
"si Macmillan & 
National Book 


c CH. el & Co, 


The Cuckoo in the Nest, $1.25. nited States Book 
M. D. F. ‘ower of Taddeo. $1. Ho ion Co, 
F. Earth and the Solar System, London: Moffatt & Paige 
F, P. A Dead Level, and Other Episodes. Buffalo: C, W. Moulton. 
G. A.’ Prince Dimple on his Travels. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
R, A Gift of Love. §$z.25. H, F, Revell Co. 
, Further notice . West and C, H. Serge! & Co,. 
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given the publication is issued in New York.) 
D. Warriors of the Crescent. 


Adams, W. H. ‘— 
American School at Athens, Papers of. Vo - 1886-90. 
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Armstron . An Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co .T, The Fortunes of Toby Trafford. $1.25. Boston: Lee & yt 
A. R. G. “hints and Echoes. §2. Phila.: J, 4 Lippincott Co - J+ New Movementin Humanity. asc. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Brand, d: The Beasts of Ephesus. $. Chicago: Advance Pub. Co, , E.S. ACup of Tea: Pictures from Doll Life, Worthington Co, 
Baker, $.S. Our Elder Brother. A. D. F. Randolph & Co, E. 8, Little Ways and Great Plays. Worthington Co, 
Bits of Prominent People. Worthington Co. R. Intellectual Pursuits, Worthing 
ierce, A., and Danziger, G. A. The Monk and the Han ’s Daughter. vr Warner, A. Up and Down the House. A, D, F. Randolph & 
c cago: F. J. Schulte & Co. Welsh Pictures. Ed. by R. Lovett. «$3.20, F. H. Lovell Co, 
Book of Famous Verse. Selected by A. Repplier. $1.25. oughton, Mifflin & Co, Whittier, J.G. At Sundown. §:.50, H ton, Mifflin & 
Broughton, R. Mrs. Bligh. $x. D. Appleton &@ Co. Wordsworth,W. Poems, $1.50 % 2 Crowell & Co. 
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Charles L. Webster & Co. 


Announce a new volume in their 
Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series, 


Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes. 


By RicHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author 
of ‘“Dukesborough Tales.” Stamped 
cloth, etc., about 200 pages, with frontis- 
piece by Dan Beard. Price, 75 cents. 


Colonel Johnston is easily the dean among Southern 
men of letters, and the announcement of a new volume 
from his pen calls for little comment. It is sufficient 
to state that he has selected a number of his most char- 
acteristic Georgia og first published in book 
form, including: “A Wedd in Dooly District,”’ 


The Townses,”’ ‘‘ Something na Name,” * Parting 
from Sailor,” ‘‘ A Bachelor’s ounselings,” and “* Two 
Administrations,”’ 





A Poet's Itinerary. 


Under Summer Skies. 


By CLINTON ScCOLLARD. Cloth, octavo, 300 
pages. $1.00. 


In the present volume, Under Summer Skies, Mr. 
Scoliard narrates in delicate prose the of his 
Palestine, Italy, and Alps. 
his here and there 
ith ptive of the scene in 
pt ing oy pees gota bebe 

bright eye for ev scrap of local color, 
unflagging interest in all that is rare or curious or 


The ¢ volume is attractively printed with wide mar- 
rota numerous half-tone illustrations by Margaret 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


«*» Our ions are for sale by all booksellers 
Or are postpaid on receipt of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & Co., 
67 Firrn Ave., New York Cry. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
The Chosen Valley. 


A very interesting novel of Western life and 
experience, by Mary Haitock Foorg, 
author of ‘‘John Bodewin's Testimony,” 
** Led-Horse Claim,” etc, 16mo, $1.25. 


Historical and Political Essays. 
Eight vigorous essays on Seward, Madison, 
orris, and important political subjects, by 
Henry Casot Lopcs, author of ‘ Studies 
in History,” and of ‘‘ George Washington,” 
‘*Alexander Hamilton,” and “* Daniel Web- 
ster,” in the American Statesmen Series. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
Prose Idyls 
A tasteful little volume, full of engaging fan- 
cies which might have been clothed in verse, 
but are presented in delicate prose, by JOHN 





ALBEE, Artistically printed. 16mo, $1.25, 
The Army of Northern Virginia 
in 1862. 


A valuable contribution to military history, by 
WILLIAM ALLAN, Colonel in the Confeder- 
ate Army. With a preface by Jonn C. 
Ropss, 8vo, $3.50. 


— Poetical Works of 


ercy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited with an introductory Memoir, by 
Grorcs E. Woopzerry, Professor of Eng- 
lish in Columbia College. With a new por- 
trait of Shelley. Large Paper Edition, Lim- 
ited to 250 copies. Beautifully printed on 
special im: hand-made paper. In eight 
volumes, 8vo, bound in boards, 00 net, 

Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 

Hovcurton, Mirriin & Co., Boston, 

11 East 17th Street, New York. 











Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
“A wonderful remedy which gave me 


most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 





It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. - 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitasions, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
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Typewriter 


Presents many points of improvement which will 
readily commend themselves to all users. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway,N.Y, 
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By soherry 12 pens different patterns, sent for 
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“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,"’ 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


its through cars the most import- 
ant poo Bf centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 
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arrive at and from GRAND 
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Ohio State University. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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ments of Arts, Literature, History, 
Politics, Philosophy, Law, Science, Agricul- 
ture, Engineering, 
Send for catalogue 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut (is the Suburbs), 


Hartford, 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 
Every advantage for culture, 
health. Pupils oan now engage for 


Miss Sara J. Smrru, Principal, 


Lyme, Connecticut. , 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
B atory school for ; highest ref per Ramet. from 
parents and from mem of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas, G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 
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catalogue, address St. Acnzs ng 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ose COLLEGE, — WOMEN. 


Full Courses of Stud Location beau- 
hi alee eo New Beiaing with pes 
ern improvements. . 
for Catalogue. ee 


E. S. Frisszz, D.D., President. 





land, Baltimore, 2x Mt. Vernon Place, 
K MISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME 


[ee . Ones Eleventh year, Complete 
See Special advantages in Music. 


Baltimor+, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 


HE 
| Regular Winter course ins Octeber 1st, 1892. 
Send for catalogue ress Davin STREETT, 
M.D,, Dean. 





, and 








MASSACHUSETTS, 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
RS POsTaas ag ay FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. soorese in ptember, 1892. 
Pleasant and healthful eg College pre- 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 








Worcester, Massachusetts, 


OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for Boys. = West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. for Catalogue. 


“NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Hanover, New Hampshire, 


HANDLER Ecmeee. or ScIgNCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, ress the President, or 
Prof. E. nh Ruaauss. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
C Address for Cai 


talogue, 
Mrs, Garrrups S. Bowen, M.L.A., President, 


Crambury, New Jersey. 
Prasuen HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 


FREBLE-IN-MIND. 
Pav. C, F. Garrison, Prin. 























New Jersey. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re- 
opnee Beptenbes Preparation for coll! 
-aapecialty.” Pu admitted to Vassar, Welles- 


’ te. 
sete Carouine M, Gernisn, A.B. 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE a oe LAPSES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to Smith, seme of assar, on 
Class, . Home care. 
Miss Eunice D. Sewatt, Principal. 


Hoboken, New Jersey. 
werent eon. 7 Lt Fags f wo 0 DE- 


N. reopens ; B: 

Pky itn Bese per a she per Law, 
Lakewood, New Jersey 

“Sete sek HRIGHTS § pera ym | 


tor Bore: & Seana eekenter se Principal. 


New Jersey. 











Morristown, 
ag eee 
Scuoo. Y * s6th, Terms, 
ress, Sisvar Surmmon. 


$250. 








Buffalo, New York. 
Brees Foe SEMINARY. The forty-second 
year. For Soiore att 
F Hawes 284 Delaware Avenue. 





Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York, 

OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 
Sept. rsth, 1892. Address, 

MISS HARRISON, 








Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, The twenty-seventh year will begin 
September 27d, 1808. 





New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN'’S MIPDERCORTER AND 
M*= ELEMENTARY CLASS. Froebel System 
—Ninth Year Re-opens Oct. 34. Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 





New York City. Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 





New York Cit pas 
oe palietecD! Classes for ng women 
per Oct, 5, 1892. Special 
enn to ihanee work, 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 


RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
AND nse Saag Desicn <r @ Women. Practi- 


Conpaee. Wall- 
aor, been ad 7 Art fread Also most com- 
plete method of Home Instruction. “ichool open all 


the ye For terms and further ticulars, address 
the President, Mrs. Florence Batascra © Cory, 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 19th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. French and English School for Girls, 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 


ADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Prepara- 
Ax Departments. Individual in- 


tion. Native t in Modern uages, a 
nasium. Resident stud Be 
and Lois A. Bancs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 





New York City. 4 East s8th St. é 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 4 





New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 


ss ee! AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
School for Re-opens 


eerie 6 Oct. ay 





New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR ma ond Mas, 


elle ‘caons 





EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City, 908 West soth Street. 


AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
HP Se | L'T’D, classes for 


Ladies, Childrea, Be dh and Men under 
Medical S 
Send for ta te. bday ay ove Ba specialty. 








"T tee BNEW ‘Yo! RK “SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DES offers thorough 


| FoR" WOMEN in- 
and and 


makes a speci a secaty For ~ ang tr ten ae 
Luan J. Ponp, Secretary. 





Pine Plains, New York. 
G Piste gure INSTITUTE, PINE 
thorough, ” Terms t For 
address, Rav. A. Marrice, A.M,, 


Poughkeepsie, New York, 





IVERVIEW ACADEMY, ss7th Year, Pre- 
pares thoroughly for C , the Govern- 
ment, Academies, and . Military 

tion, Bispez & ‘AMEN, Principais. 





6 West 48th Street, New Vork City, 
ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. For Girls, 





and l 
students admitted." No more then eight 
stitute any class, 


109 West s4th Street, New York, 
ORKINGMAN'’S BCHOOL, U u. R, W. 
Society for Ethical Cult: A 





: 
3 
F 
22 
rf 
b 
Hi 


received 
seen New York City. 
M. P. BE. Groszmann, 


Columbus, Ohio: 15: E, Broad St. 


18S PHELPS’ PUGIESE & SnD. ype own 
M Sonne ror YouNG May Woy 

pate Physical P and Bockat Lveratur a = tae 
Sept. 29, 1 


2 

















PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Gi sien LUKE'S Seacty eatratet A jh bigh-tems 


ngs” Special of 
 urrounil cal a EL Sreler and 
Mou .rton, 
Chambersburg, Pa, 
aoe Catiaes roe OMER. Fifty 








Hi 
soot fe Hae "Gymnasium, Observatory, 


Labora‘ * 
Se en de ee 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


66 OODFIELD” BOARDING SCHOOL. 
(rosiaaeee 


Se pias tor Young 
oor Salone 
F Lg: sherng a cs an AND ne ey 


sans eke. Fes i warranied io'b spoken 
Criarc, 


VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For citculars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Vermont. 
ota Beene INSTI ~~ Board- 


oe We eet hee 
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Spectal Brain Food and Nerve Tontc. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


ComMPosED OF THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE Ox BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


The very elements which produce vital force, increase brain 
power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent mental and 


nervous debility. 
It is a vital nutrient 

on each label. 
For sale by leading druggists. 


ite, not a laboratory or acid phossiate. Formula 
let with full information free on application to 


“ 


F.. Crosby Co., 


56 W. estu St., N. ¥ 











FINE ART. 





OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At agreat Reduction from Publishers Prices, 


Book may 
Ge ae ee en ot bok re 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries: and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT. BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


CHOICE and. RARE BOOKS. C. J. Price. 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, has now 
poe & his select list of recent importations of 
Americana, First Editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray, Books illustrated by Cruikshank, 
Leech, etc., and best editions of standard 
authors. Sent free on application, Ful 
catalogues in preparation. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
|, . Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 ‘Wasr o3np Sreeer, Naw Yor« Cirv. 


BRENTANO’S MAIL ORDERS. 


We have special facilities for deli me one ont 
of saps petene on in theme 2 
odicals, y, ete, peiea vee 5 tena 
for new Clearance Ca Catalogue. 
sent ’ 
ANO'S. s2y Fart Avenue NEW YORK, 


RARE pid aang sous. 


BOOKS| wae —— 
7st AY. 


H, WILLI 
sz a See 


ainwadince am 


STANDARD AND §- BOOKS. 
mae 
issued. 
. oTgs6 , N.Y, 
oe 44 ready, A. S. CLARK, Bookseller, 


Be anette oats Sy 2 oom 


op retin gy fone dla” Adare, N.Y. 
































The Best Portrait of Tennyson 


The poet om ee oge of mg Etched from life by 
Rajon. The h in profile, half life size, Of this 
portrait, F. G. p bd og inhis biography of Rajon. 
says: * It is simply one of the finest specimens o 
modern draughtsmanship.” Unsigned artists’ proofs 
18.00, A few early signed proofs on on an per, 
oo, On Vellum, §7 illustrated pro- 

- 8 free by mail. bye Catalogue No. 9 of nigh, 
ss Modern etchings, for Holiday presents, with 50 
illustrations, mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps, 
Frederick Keppel & Co., Paris, Chicago, and 20 East 

16th Street, New York, 





Pictures in Oil and Water Colors. 
THE WORK OF AMERICAN ARTISTS A SPECIALTY 


A Choice fotoctin always on Exhibition. Inspec- 
nd Correspondence Invited. 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 


237 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Two Doors Above a7th St. NEW YORK. 


TENNYSON’S PORTRAIT. 


An artist’s proof 7 Ee ul from the famous 
ena by Sir Millais, representing 
ennyson with his _ cloak and broad hat. 
The engraving is signed with Millai’s and 
Tennyson's aut ny framed by Keppel, 
28x34 inches. For sale, price $60.00. Apply 

to V, care of THe Critic. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book, 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
University a Taunt Sraset, 


New 
Levant binding, ‘ 
Re t ~ Bae altraing inlaying clean- 


AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 
unoiassed criticism of prose and verse are the 
| Sees. + ees eevee. Endorsed 
Established Unique : and su 
fades Du. TM, Comm We nth ee 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No, ro ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 




















Kitbag Hobie etc Ladies Top Coats, 


DRY GOODS. 


Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


LYONS SILKS. 


Moire Antique, Figured, 
Striped and Cameleon Effects ; 
Brocaded Satins and Silks; 
Ombré, Glacé and Figured 
Silks ; Striped Silks, Taffetas 
and Surah Plaids; White 
Satin, Faille, Moire Antique, 

Veloutine 


For Wedding Gowns. 


Grenadine, Gaze, and Plissé Crepe 
FOR EVENING & BALL DRESSES. 
Ombré, Glacé, and Plain Colored 


VELVETS. 
Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 














~ Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston 


* says of the Critic, “I don’t see how anybody who wants 


to follow anywhere near the pace of current English 
li can do without a publication that is so com- 


he ry r Ai 
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AMUSEMENT. 
DP Gnder the THEATRE. Broadway and seth > 
the management of Mr. Augustin Da 


Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees begin at 2. 
The N New Comety Success, 
TEST CASE. 
Contrasts Be ek, Life pat Country Life. 
Miss Ad: G 


a sal 
TEST Irving, Kitty co lt : te, James Lewis, 
Arthur Sounder, George Clarke, Herbert 
CASE, |Gresham, William Gil and Charles 
lereq, in 
AMUSING TYPES 
OF LOCAL CHARACTER. 
Matinees, Wetneetere and pueters. 
*,* EXTRA MATINEE THANKSGIVING DAY 
Boston, U, S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 


Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 


Cavanavh. Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 


Tailors and Importers, 


6 West 23d St 
Opposite Fifth Avene Hotel, N. y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 




















